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PREFACE 


A FEw words are called for in explanation of 
the “Two Studies” which form this volume. 
It was necessary to print them for a special 
purpose, and on the advice of several friends 
I have ventured to take the further step of 
publishing them. 

The Study on the Lord’s Prayer covers, so 
far as I know, fairly new ground. The facts 
are, it is true, to a great extent familiar, but 
I am not aware that they -have hitherto been 
collected and brought within convenient com- 
pass. Dr. Chase’s scholarly treatise in “Texts 
and Studies” (The Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church) deals with the subject-matter rather 
than with liturgical use. 

If this essay should prove to be even a small 
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contribution towards a better understanding 
of our Church Services, I shall be more than 
satisfied. It is often asserted (as recently in 
The Heart of the Empire) that the neglect 
of Church Worship among the masses of our 
people is largely due to the frequent repeti- 
tions and complicated nature of our Services. 
Much may be done to obviate this by more 
regular instruction in the rateonale of the 
various Offices, by making clear the beauty 
of their spiritual order, and by explaining how 
they have come to assume their present form. 

This end has been steadily kept in view. 
The liturgical history of the Lord’s Prayer 
explains much of the original structure of 
our several Services, and also illustrates that 
enrichment of our devotions which the Re- 
formers so skilfully carried out. The attempt 
has been made to trace to its source every 
position which this Divine Prayer holds in our 
Prayer-Book, and to catch from the study the 
true spirit of each recital. 
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In the Second Study on Non-Communicating 
Attendance, the range of inquiry has been 
definitely limited. The investigation is purely 
historical, and no attempt has been made to 
discuss the question on other grounds. In 
my own judgment, no wider considerations can 
overthrow the conclusion to which this in- 
quiry leads. Here, however, it is the historical 
argument that is alone in view, and it is 
claimed that the witness of the successive re- 
visions of our Prayer-Book can lead to only 
one verdict as to the intention of those who 
compiled and revised it. 

In this part of the work I am aware that 
I have gone over well-trodden ground. I can 
only claim to have re-stated the argument, 
after careful verification of the evidence, and, 
I trust, with that fairness and moderation 
which are essential to all genuine search after 
truth. 

I have to thank many friends for their valued 


aid in the way of suggestion, correction, and 
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verification. I may specially mention my in- 
debtedness to the Rev. H. B. Swete, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity; the Rev. R. 
Sinker, D.D.; the Rev. G. A. Schneider, M.A. ; 
and the Rev. C. L. Carr, M.A. I trust that 
their kind co-operation will prove to have been 
not wholly in vain. 


T. W. Drury. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
St. James’ Day, 1901. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER IN 
THE LITURGY 





CHAPTER I 
EARLIEST TRACES OF LITURGICAL USE 


THE frequent use made of the Lord’s Prayer 
in our Book of Common Prayer has chal- 
lenged a good deal of criticism. That the 
difficulties felt are real is proved by the fact 
that the American Church has omitted it at 
several points in their Service Book, and that 
the same thing has been done in the Wesleyan 
Prayer-Book.* 

It may help to remove these difficulties if 
we recall the circumstances under which the 
Lord’s Prayer came into the several places 
where it occurs in our services, and then note 
how far the history thus traced suggests a 

1 Jn the American Prayer-Book it is omitted after the 
Creed at M. and E. Prayer, and also at the commencement 
of the Communion Office, when Morning Prayer has preceded. 
Following the same lines, the Wesleyan Prayer-Book only 


uses it once in each service. Some account of these Liturgies 
is found in Procter, History of Book of Common Prayer, pp. 


165 ff, 1892. 
3 
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special intention for each particular recital. 
An intelligent knowledge of the structure of 
a service will often prompt a more devotional 
use of it by giving a deeper spiritual insight 
into its plan. 

Our present purpose is to inquire what was 
the use of the Lord’s Prayer which our Re- 
formers found in the earlier service books, and 
to examine how far they and subsequent 
Revisers adopted or modified it. Our inquiry 
will therefore be twofold :— 

First, as to the position of this prayer in 
the devotions of the early Church, and in those 
later service books, which furnished the frame- 
work of our present Offices. 

Secondly, as to the position which it now 
holds in our Book of Common Prayer. 


No further mention of the Lord’s Prayer 
is found in the New Testament after the two 
occasions on which it was delivered by our 
Lord, as recorded by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. It is, however, possible that the last 
clause and even a doxology are referred to by 
St. Paul in 2 Tim. iv. 18. Gregory the Great, 
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moreover, at the close of the sixth century, 
names a tradition, to which we shall return, 
that the only Prayer of Consecration used by 
the Apostles was the Lord’s Prayer (p. 10). 

We are not left long without witness to 
its regular use among Christians. It is quoted 
in the Didache* as the true way of prayer,— 
“Pray ye not,” it is said, “as the hypo- 
-crites, but as the Lord commanded in His 
Gospel, so pray ye.” Then follows the Lord’s 
Prayer, practically as given by St. Matthew, 
but with a somewhat different doxology (this 
variation being, as will be seen, very sugges- 
tive), and with the further injunction, “Thrice 
a day in this way pray ye.” This witness, 
which is at least that of the early second 
century, proves that the Primitive Church at 
once confirmed the Christian use of the prayer, 
probably in connection with their three daily 
hours of prayer, which we know were from the 
first adopted 2 (Acts 11. 15, iii. 1, x. 9). 

EAC, wilh, § 2. 

2 It is to be noted that although the Didache gives an 
account of the Eucharistic Service, it does not connect the 


Lord’s Prayer with it, but rather with the daily hours of 
prayer. For the Doxology see p. 36 /. 
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Justin Martyr gives no hint of its use in 
his account of the Sunday Eucharistic Service 
in the second century, although he names the 
formal prayer of thanksgiving and the people’s 
response, Amen." 

In Tertullian it is spoken of as the prayer 
“appointed by law” and as the “ customary” 
prayer, which is to precede our other prayers 
and be as a foundation on which our other 
petitions are to be built. His words are, 
“ Premissad legitima et ordinaria oratione, 
quasi fundamento, accedentium desideriorum 
jus est superstruendi extrinsecus petitiones.”” 
This expresses a view of the prayer which was 
clearly followed by later Christians, who (as 
we shall see) came to use it as the opening 
prayer of public devotions. To use the very 
words which Christ Himself taught us was 
regarded as identifying ourselves with His 
mind, so that this prayer was, as it were, a 
“‘mediatorial key by which the door of heaven 
was opened for the ascent of the Church’s 
praises to the throne of God.” 


1 Justin Mart. Apol. i. 67. 


? Tert. de Oratione, c. x., Migne, p. 1155. See note én loc., Id 
est Dominica Oratione pro fundamento. 
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Thus, again, Cyprian speaks of the form of 
prayer which Christ gave and commanded us 
to use, and urges that when we speak to the 
Father in the Son’s words we shall be more 
easily heard. He therefore advises its use 
whenever men pray.” 

A century later Optatus’ in Africa connects 
the use of the Lord’s Prayer with the recon- 
Giiation of penitents, and, as we learn from 
Cyprian that in Africa penitents were restored 
after the Consecration of the Eucharist, this is 
also a witness to the fact that the earliest 
known Liturgical position is at the close of the 
Consecration Prayer in that service. 

But Cyril of Jerusalem distinctly places it 
in the public service of Holy Communion, and 
assigns to it the position just named, which is 
most important for our present inquiry. He 
places it between the Consecration and the 
Communion, and it is clear that he is referring 
to a use which was already, in the fourth cen- 
tary, fully established. “Then after these things 

* Cyprian & Oret. Dom. ¢. tip 267, A. Bart 


veri Dowinicam Orctiones pretermitiere non potestis” CL 
Cyprian & Lopes, c. x71. p. 248. 
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(«.e. the words of Consecration) we say that prayer 
which the Saviour delivered to His own disciples, 
with a pure conscience styling God our Father, 
and saying, ‘Our Father which art in heaven.’” ’ 

St. Augustine in several places refers to the 
same position as assigned to it in the Church 
of North Africa. In one place’ he says, “ When 
the Consecration has taken place we say the 
Lord’s Prayer.” (‘Ecce ubi est peracta sancti- 
ficatio, dicimus Orationem Dominicam quam 
accepistis et reddidistis.”) Again, speaking of 
the prayers (zpocevyas) enjoined in 1 Tim. ii. 1, 
he interprets them of those prayers which are 
used when the elements on the Lord’s Table 
are ‘blessed and hallowed, and broken for dis- 
tribution ; which whole form of prayer almost 
every Church closes with the Lord’s Prayer.” ° 
We are not here concerned with the validity of 


1 Catech. Myst. v. 8. Eira pera radra ri edyny éyopev exeinr, 
iv 6 Serip mapédake rots oikeiows avrod pabnrais, pera kaOapas 
avvednoews Tlarépa émvypapdpevor tov Gedy Kal déyorres, Tdrep 
ip@v 6 ev Tots ovpavois. 

2 Aug. Serm. 227, Ad Infantes, de Sacr. Migne, Patrol. xxxviii. 
IOI. 

3 Aug. ad Paulin. Epist. 149, § 16. “ Orationes, cum [id quod 
est in Domini mensa] benedicitur et sanctificatur et ad distri- 
buendum comminuitur, quam totam petitionem fere omnis 
Ecclesia Dominica Oratione concludit. 
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this interpretation of rpocevyas, for it does not 
affect St. Augustine’s witness to the position of 
the Lord’s Prayer after the Consecration. 

The same Father in bidding the Competentes 

after Baptism to say the Lord’s Prayer daily, 
gives as a reason, “for in the Church that 
Lord’s Prayer is said daily at the altar of God, 
and the faithful hear it.”* 
- St. Jerome bears the same witness, assigning 
the custom to the Lord’s own command. ‘So 
He taught His Apostles, that daily in the sacri- 
fice of His Body, believers should make bold to 
say thus, Our Father, &c.”* The expression 
“should make bold” is to be noted as occurring 
in the formula with which the Lord’s Prayer 
was generally introduced in the early Liturgies. 
See below, p. 35. 

See also St. Ambrose, St. Germanus of Paris, 
and others quoted in Smith and Cheetham’s 
“Dictionary of Christian Antiquities” (Lord’s 
Prayer). 

1 Aug. Serm. 58, c. x. § 12. “Oratio quotidie dicenda est 
vobis cum baptizati fueritis. In ecclesié enim ad altare Dei 
quotidie dicitur ista Dominica Oratio, et audiunt illam fideles.” 

2 Jerome, Dial. contra Pelag. iii. 15. “Sic docuit Apostolos 


suos ut quotidie in corporis illius sacrificio credentes audeant 
loqui: Pater noster, &c.” 
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The tradition current in Rome and followed 
by Gregory the Great has already been alluded 
to, namely, that the Apostles at the Consecra- 
tion of the Eucharist only used the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

John, Bishop of Syracuse, had questioned 
Gregory as to various differences of use, one 
of which was that he had ordered the Lord’s 
Prayer to be said directly after the Canon.’ 
His answer was, ‘“‘ We therefore say the Lord’s 
Prayer directly after the Prayer (i.e. of Con- 
secration), because it was the custom of the 
Apostles to consecrate the sacrifice, using the 
words of that prayer only.” 

Gregory then goes on to say that it seemed 
very unfitting to use at such a time a prayer 
composed by a learned man (scholasticus), and 
not to say the prayer which our Redeemer had 
Himself drawn up. (‘ Orationem autem Domi- 
nicam idcirco mox post precem dicimus, quia 
mos Apostolorum fuit, ut ad ipsam solummodo 
orationem oblationis hostiam consecrarent. Et 
valde mihi inconveniens visum est ut precem 
quam scholasticus composuerat super Oblatio- 


1 “Mox post Canonem dici.” 
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nem diceremus, et ipsam traditionem’ quam 
Redemptor noster composuerat super jus 
Corpus et Sanguinem non diceremus.”) ? 

What Gregory appears to have done was 
to move the Lord’s Prayer to what he con- 
sidered a more fitting place, z.e. directly after 
the Canon. Palmer says, ‘He joined the 
Lord’s Prayer to the Canon, from which it had 
been previously separated by the breaking of 
the bread.”* This refers to the ritual of Frac- 
tion (not to the manual acts at Consecration) 
which some liturgies placed before the Lord’s 
Prayer.* Gregory now placed the Fraction 
after the Lord’s Prayer, thus making the latter 
form the close of the Canon, a position which it 
held both in the Roman and Sarum uses, and 
in our first Prayer-Book of 1549.° 


1 Possibly for “ Orationem.” 

2 Gregor. Magn. Opp. iii. 940 f., ed. Bened. 

3 Palmer, Orig. Lit. vol. i, p. 113. Compare Gregor. Magn. 
Migne, iii. 940, Bened. note wm loc. “Igitur nihil aliud a 
Gregorio Magno statutum fuit quam ut Oratio Dominica intra 
Missas congruentior’ loco diceretur. Hoc innuit tum mur- 
murantium querela, quod mox post Canonem, &c., tum ipsius 
Gregorii responsio.” See additional note 1. 

4 Neale, Holy Eastern Church, Introd. p. 512. 

5 The same position is still maintained in the Scotch Office, 
and was restored by the Nonjurors in their Communion Service. 
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Gregory’s tradition as to Apostolic use is interest- 
ing, as it is alluded to by several of our Reformers. 
Thus Coverdale says, “At the first was no more 
added thereunto (i.e. to the Consecration) save only 
the Lord’s Prayer” (Works, ed. Parker Soc., p. 470). 
Whitgift, in defending the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist with other ceremonies than those recorded by 
the Evangelists, says: “It is the common consent 
of ecclesiastical historians that the Apostles did cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper with the Lord’s Prayer, and 
yet we do not read that Christ did so.” 

In the same place he turns the arguments of the 
Puritans against themselves in that they taught that 
“the Supper ought not to be ministered without a 
sermon.” But it is possible that the Puritans might 
have found an answer to this in the discourses of St. 
John xiv.-xvi. (Whitgift, Works, ed. Parker Soce., iii. 
p- 99. See also Pilkington, pp. 498, 508). 


The witness of the Greek Liturgies is al- 
most unanimous. With the exception of the 
Clementine Liturgy in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (Book IV.), the Liturgy of the Abyssinian 
Church, and the recently-discovered Pontifical 
of Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis in Lower 
Egypt,’ the Lord’s Prayer invariably follows 

1 “ Bishop Serapion’s Prayer-Book,” as it has been called, 


was first published in 1899 from a MS. discovered in a mon- 
astery on Mount Athos, Serapion was an intimate friend of 
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the long complex prayer, or series of prayers, 
which came to be called the “Canon.” ! 

In its normal form the great prayer of Con- 
secration began with a salutation, followed by 
ave TXOMEV TAS Kapotas, K.T.A, (the Sursum Corda, 
&c., of the Western Liturgies), and ended with 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

This is undoubtedly the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer which is most characteristic of the 
earliest Christian service books, and which has 
maintained its position in almost every Com- 
munion Office. It is interesting and important 
to bear this fact in mind when we come to 
consider the great change made in 1552, when 
it was displaced from that position in our 
English service. 


In later times this Prayer came into use as 
an introduction to public worship, or as a fitting 


Athanasius and of Anthony, and is said in dividing his garments 
to have left a sheepskin cloak to each of them. Mr. Brightman 
considers that the Lord’s Prayer is intended, though not named, 
in the following direction: “After THE PRayER (comes) the 

raction, and in the Fraction a Prayer.” The former, he stig- 
gests, is the Lord’s Prayer. See Bishop Wordsworth’s Edition 
(S.P.C.K., pp. 41, 65). See also J. Th. St., i. pp. 97, 107. 

1 That is, the Rule for celebrating the most solemn part of the 
service. 
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prelude to that part of an office which consisted 
mainly of prayer. There are but few hints of 
this in its early use. The origin is thought by 
J. H. Blunt to be traced in the twenty-third canon 
of the third Council of Carthage (a.p. 397): 
(“ut . . ..cum altari adsistitur, semper ad 
Patrem dirigatur oratio: fuit hoc exemplo 
Christi, Qui, discipulos docens orare, exordium 
precationis ad Patrem direxit.”) The words from 
“fuit hoc, &c.” are not, however, found in the 
canon as quoted in Labbe,’ and we find clearer 
testimony in Tertullian’s words as quoted above 
(p. 6), where the Lord’s Prayer is regarded as 
a foundation of all prayer.” 

The first clear instance of this use seems to 
be in the Inber Consuet. Cisterciensis (c. 68), 
where the brethren are to say the Lord’s Prayer 
and Creed at the commencement of the Hours, 
before the actual office was begun. (‘‘ Dimisso 
Officii signo orationem super misericordias * 
faciunt, id est, Pater Noster et Credo in 
Deum antequam verbum Deus in adjutorium 
decantent.”) 

1 Labbe, vol. ii, 1170. Blunt, Ann. Bk. Com. Pr., p. 371. 


2 “Pramissd legitima et ordinaria oratione quasi fundamento.” 
3 Misericordiz, 2.¢, the seats on which the brethren sat. 
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Again, in the thirteenth century Durandus 
states that the Pater Noster was to be recited 
three times before Mattins, and once before 
other Hours." This use may therefore be traced 
to the Monastic Orders, from whence it passed, 
as we shall see, into various services of the 
Western Church. 

In this later use, as the prelude to a service 
of prayer or praise, it was at first said privately, 
its only public use being at the more solemn 
part of the service of the Holy Communion, 
when no unbaptized persons or heathen would 
be present. The reason for this is clear when 
we remember that it was for long regarded as 
the “ Prayer of the Faithful,” and, like the 
ancient creeds, was reserved for distinctly 
Christian use. Hence we need feel no surprise 
at finding no early instances of its public use 
at the commencement of a service when (as 
at the Missa Catechwmenorum or earlier part 
of the Liturgy) others might be present. 

Such are the main traces of the early litur- 
gical use of the Lord’s Prayer. It had gained 


1 Durandus, Rationale, v.c. 3. See Palmer, Orig. Ltt. vol. i. 
Pp. 217: 
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by the fourth century a fixed place in the 
service of Holy Communion at the close of 
the Prayer of Consecration. There are also 
signs that it was regarded as a fitting mode 
of access to the throne of grace, and was used 
privately at the commencement of some services. 
But at first its public use seems to have been 
limited to the Holy Communion, when only 
“the faithful” heard it. 


CHAPTER II 
THE LORD'S PRAYER IN THE SARUM SERVICES 
(1) General Review 


We now pass on to the Use of Sarum,’ which 
may be taken as typical of all the earlier Uses, 
and as that which the Reformers chiefly followed 
in compiling the Book of Common Prayer. We 
must consider (1) the various positions in which 
it is found, and (2) the various modes of recital. 
It will be now seen that our study of its more 
primitive use bears closely on its position in 
these later forms of worship. 

Its position in the Sarum Use was as follows :— 

We shall trace it chiefly in the Missal, the 
Breviary, and the Manual. It will be re- 
membered that the Missal gives us the service 
of the Mass, corresponding to our Communion 


1 As our main study is the position of the Lord’s Prayer 
in the reformed English services, it is needless here to refer 
to the other medieval Uses of York, Hereford, &c., as they in 
no way affected our present offices in this respect apart from 
the Use of Sarum. 

17 B 
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Office; that the Breviary contains the Daily 
Services of the Hours which correspond to our 
Morning and Evening Prayer; and that the 
Manual is the book of Occasional Offices, such 
as Baptism, Marriage, and Burial. 


In the Missal it has a twofold use—private 
and public.’ 

(a) As part of an introduction to the Mass, 
where the use is private. 

(6) At the close of the Canon, or Prayer of 
Consecration, where the recital is public. 


In the Breviary (at the services of the Hours) 
it is used as follows :— 

(a) As an introduction (private) to the actual 
Office ;—being thus found (followed by Ave 
Maria) in Mattins, Prime, Vespers, and Com- 
pline.’ 

(6) As a priate devotion, followed by the 
Creed, between the Psalms and Lessons of the 
first Nocturn of Mattins. The Rubric is as 


1 Procter, Hist. Bk. Common Prayer, pp. 340, 349, ed. 1892 ; 
Miss. Sar. pp. 577, 620 f., ed. Dickinson, The private use of 
this Prayer has entirely disappeared from our Prayer-Book. 

2 Procter, Hist. Bk. Common Prayer, pp. 198-211, 1892. Brev, 
Sar. vol. i. pp. 17, 19. Ed. Procter and Wordsworth. Cf. also 
Prof. Swete’s Services and Service Books, p. 78. 
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follows: “Then let the Lord’s Prayer and Creed 
be said by the whole choir privately.” This 
use has not affected our reformed service book, 
and needs no further reference. It does, how- 
ever, appear, as we shall see,’ in Cranmer’s pro- 
posals for a reformed Breviary, and is still found 
in the Roman Breviary after the Psalms at 
Nocturns. 

- (c) As a prelude to the special service of 
prayer which followed the Capitulum or Short 
Lesson at Prime and Compline. In this place it 
occurs in an order closely corresponding to our 
own present use, and still more closely to that of 
1549, as the following table will show :— 





SARUM. 1549. 

Lesser Litany. Lesser Litany. 
Creed. 

Lorp’s PRAYER.? Lorp’s PRAYER. 
Creed. 
Versicles (Preces). Versicles. 
Confession and Absolution. 
Collects. Collects. 
1 See p. 54. 


2 May not the close association of the Lord’s Prayer with 
the Creed, in this order, suggest the idea of a Baptismal 
Confession before the solemn service of prayer? Cf. the use 
given below at the Sarum Baptismal Services on pp. 20 f. 
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It is also found in the Sarum Litany, where, 
whenever used, it stands at the close of the 
Litany proper, and before the concluding 
prayers, just as in the present English Litany. 


In the Manual it occurs both in the Office 
for making a Catechumen (Ordo ad faciendum 
Catechumenum), and also in the separate service 
for Blessing the Font (Benedictio Fontis), being 
here followed by the Ave Mari and the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

In the former these follow the Gospel, the 
god-parents and whole congregation being 
ordered to recite them, the Priest also doing 
so (“ vedelicet modeste et distincte”).* 

In the latter, a litany is preceded by a 
vernacular address to the god-parents, directing 
them with the congregation to “say in the 
worshyppe of God and our ladye and of the 
xu. Apostellys, a Pater Noster, and Ave Maria, 
and Credo in Deum. That we may so mynyster 
thys blessyd sacrament, that it mayes be to the 
pleasure of almyghty God, and confusyon of our 
gostly enmy, and saluacyon of te sowle of thys 


1 Maskell, Monwmenta Ritualia, vol. i. p. 12. 
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chylde.” They are further directed to teach 
these formulz to the child (“and that ye lerne 
or seyte be-lerned the Pater Noster, Ave 
Maria, and Credo”).’ 

The position following the Gospel is to be 
carefully noted. It accounts for the position 
still retained in one of our Baptismal Offices, 
namely, that for publicly receiving a child 
into the congregation after Private Baptism 
(see p. 65). 

It is also found in at least six other offices 
in the Manual, and in every case occurs in the 
very same sequence that we find in our own 
corresponding services, and which we noted in 
the services of the Hours. 

We find this fixed order of 


Lesser Litany, 

Lord’s Prayer, 

Versicles, 

Collects, 
in the Ordo ad Purificandam mulerem post 
partum (cf. our Churching of Women); in the 
Ordo ad facienda sponsalia” (cf. our Marriage 


1 Maskell, Mon, Rit. vol. i. p. 15. 
2 Tbid., pp. 46, 62, 85, 136, 145. 
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Service) ; in the Ordo ad visitandum infirmum 
(cf. our Visitation of the Sick); in the Com- 
mendatio animarum and Inhumatio defunctt 
(cf. our Burial Service). To these we may add 
the Service (In capite Jejuniz) for Ash Wed- 
nesday, as we find it in the Sarum Missal, on 
which our Commination Service is based." 

There are several minor variations, as when in 
the Medieval Burial Service the Lesser Litany 
is sometimes ordered, with the note that it is 
not to be followed by the Lord’s Prayer (‘‘ Non 
dicatur Pater-Noster”), and when, on the other 
hand, the Pater Noster is directed to be said 
“pro animé N.”* without Kyries or Versicles ; 
but these have left no trace on our own services, 
and so may be disregarded in the present in- 
quiry. The came thoroughly Western sequence 
is also found in a service for the consecration 
of a church, where it is to be said “ while the 
Bishop robes in the tent.” (“In tentorio dum 
Pontifex se induit.”) This is exactly parallel 
to the use before Mass in the Roman Missal. 


1 Procter, Hist. Bk. Common Prayer, 1892, p. 467. 
2 Maskell, Mon. Rit. i. pp. 143, 145. 
* Maskell, op. cit. i. p. 199. 
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We may say, then, that the most marked 
positions of the Lord’s Prayer in the Sarum 
Use, and indeed in every English Use, were— 

(1) At the commencement of an Office. 

(2) At the commencement of the actual ser- 
vice of prayer in most Offices, where it always 
occurs in the same characteristic sequence which 
has been given above. 

- (3) At the close of the Canon Misse. 

(4) After the Litany, and, we may add, after 
the Bidding Prayer. 

It was necessary to take this rapid review 
of the Use of Sarum, so as to gain a clear 
idea of the several modes of employment. We 
must now retrace our steps, in order to say 
something further in detail on the several posi- 
tions which we have already observed. 


CHAPTER III 
THE LORD'S PRAYER IN THE SARUM SERVICES 
(2) Details of Special Use 


WE are now to examine in fuller detail the 
four chief positions which the Lord’s Prayer 
held in the Pre-Reformation services. 


I. It ts found at the commencement of all 
the regular offices. In the Missal and in the 
Breviary the Lord’s Prayer is employed as an 
introduction or preparation (a) for the Mass, 
and (b) for the daily services of the Hours. 
These positions have no very early support, but 
it is possible to trace in some measure the 
steps by which they came to be generally 
adopted. 

(a) At the commencement of the Mass.—If 
we are to follow the exact words of Justin 
Martyr, the primitive Christians began their 
Sunday service by the reading of Holy Scrip-. 

24 
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ture: Ty Tod HAlov Aeyoudvy npépon .. . emt TO 
QvTo cuvéAevors yiverat, kal Ta GmromvnmovedmaTa TOV 
aToocTOAwy } TH ovyypaymara TaY TpoPnTov avaryt- 
VOOKETAL MEX pts eyxXwpel.* Yet it is but the natural 
instinct of a devout mind to seek God’s presence 
in blessing or prayer before listening to His 
voice speaking to us in His Word. Out of 
this feeling arose the fixed prayers and thanks- 
givings” which precede the Lessons of the 
Eastern Liturgies. Hence, too, arose the vari- 
able Collect before the Epistle and Gospel in 
the Western rite: and we may further com- 
pare the ‘ Benedictions” which occur before 
_the several lessons in the services of the 
Hours. 

It was in many places customary to say the 
Litany before the Eucharist. Palmer mentions 
this as the use in Constantinople, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Ireland. In England it was speci- 
ally adopted in the Cathedral at Worcester.’ 


1 Justin Mart. Apol. i. c. 67. 

2 The Trisagion is most characteristic of this purpose in 
Eastern Liturgies, as is the Gloria in Hxcelsis in the Western 
Communion Office. 

3 Origines, ii. pp. 21-23. No record of this custom seems to 
exist at present at Worcester Cathedral. 
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Thus Edward’s Injunctions of 1547 ordered 
Cranmer’s English Litany to be said “im- 
mediately before high mass”; nor must we 
forget in these days of early Celebrations 
that the normal sequence of our own services 
is that Holy Communion follows Morning 
Prayer and Litany.’ 

The use of the Lord’s Prayer as a part of 
the public introduction to the Eucharist cannot, 
however, be traced earlier than 1549. We 
have quoted above (p. 14) what may be an 
early hint of such use in one of the canons 
of the Third Council of Carthage (a.p. 397). 
But all the later evidence points to its being 
only used at this point of the Mass in the 
private preparation of the clergy. For public 
use it was reserved, in both Eastern and Western 
Churches, for the most solemn part of the service 
between Consecration and Communion. 

Thus we find it in the private prepara- 
tion of the clergy (Preparatio ante Missam) 

1 This is evident from the 2nd Lessons and Gospels on Palm 
Sunday and Good Friday. On Palm Sunday the 2nd Lesson 
and Gospel are St. Matt. xxvi. and xxvii. On Good Friday 


they are St. Jno, xviii. and xix. The 2nd Lesson precedes the 
Gospel. 
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of the Roman Missal. There, as already 
noticed, the 


Lesser Litany, 
Lord’s Prayer, 
Preces or Versicles, 
Collect for Purity,’ 


are to be said in the sacristy while the clergy 
prepare for the public Office. 

- Again, in the ‘ Ordinary of the Mass” in 
the Sarum Missal the direction is as follows :? 
“‘Ad Missam dicendam dum sacerdos induit se 
sacris vestibus dicat hymnum: Veni Creator 
Spiritus.” Then follow the Collect for Purity 
(‘Deus cui omne cor patet”’), certain antiphons 
and psalms, with the 


Lesser Litany, 
Lord’s Prayer, 
Ave Maria. 


The Offictwm or Introit for the day immedi- 
ately followed, during which the Priest and 


1 Our present Collect, “ Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
be open,” &c. &e. 

2 Procter, Hist. Bk. Common Prayer, p. 340, 1892 ; Miss. Sar. 
Pp. 577-579, ed. Dickinson, 
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Ministers proceeded “ad gradum altaris,” and 
after the Priest’s Confession and Absolution the 
public celebration of Mass began. 

It is clear, therefore, that at this point of the 
Mass the Pater Noster was strictly for private 
use. 

(b) At the commencement of the Hours.— 
Its earliest use in this place by the Monastic 
Orders has been already mentioned. It is 
found here in the Sarum, York, and Hereford 
Uses, and the custom gradually secured general 
adoption in the West. The rubric in the 
Sarum Breviary will establish our present point 
that it was for private, not public, use. Thus, 
for the First Sunday in Advent we find the 
following direction:* “Ad matutinas de Ad- 
ventu, dicat sacerdos Pater Noster, et Ave 
Maria. Postea sacerdos incipiat servitium 
hoc modo, Domine, labia mea aperies.” In 
other words, the Priest says privately the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary, and after- 
wards begins (postea wncipiat) the actual ser- 
vice of Mattins. It is very significant that in 
the Mattins and other Hours as given in the 


1 See Brev. Sar., vol. i. p. 17, ed. Procter and Wordsworth. 
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Primers,’ the Lord’s Prayer is not found in this 
particular place. The Primers were for the 
use of the people, but the recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer at this point was not public, but private, 
i.e. for the preparation of the Clergy. Its in- 
sertion would therefore have been out of place 
in a popular book of devotion like the Primer. 

This use of the Lord’s Prayer at the com- 
mencement of the daily services seems to have 
been a late addition in the Roman Breviary.’ 
It is first found in the revised Breviary of 
Cardinal Quignon (1536), from which Cranmer 
derived his “Preface,” and which he used very 
evidently at this opening part of the service. 

Thus in Quignon’s Breviary, Mattins com- 
menced as follows— 


Pater Noster. 
Confession and Absolution. 
Domine labia. Alleluia. 
Invitatorium, Venite, and Psalms, 
&e., &e. 


1 See Maskell, Mon. Rit. iii. p. 4 (Mattins and Hours of our 
Lady). Also “Three Primers put forth in the reign of Henry 
VIII.” Oxford, 1848. 

2 Palmer, Origines, vol. i. p. 217. 
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But it should be noted that no mention of 
its private use is made in the accompanying 
rubric. ‘Ad matutinum Oratio Dominica 
Pater Noster. Et premittitur singulis horis 
per totum annum.” * 

Quignon’s Breviary, though undertaken at 
the request of Clement VII., was only used 
for forty years, but in 1568 this particular use 
of the Lord’s Prayer was adopted from it in 
the Roman Breviary of Pius V. It is there 
followed, as often elsewhere, by the Ave Maria 
and by the Creed. 


II. It 1s found at the commencement of the 
definite Service of Prayer im most of the 
Offices.—Little more need be said on this 
point, save that here the use was public, 
though (as we shall see on pp. 38-40) its recital 
was only partially so. We have already noted 
a similar position in the Sarum Breviary, after 
the Psalms and Lesson at Prime and Compline, 
on which services our own Morning and Evening 
Prayer are partly based. Such a position is very 
suggestive. Prefaced by the Lesser Litany, 


1 Quignon, Brev. p. 19, ed. W. Legge. Cambridge, 1888. 
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and followed by Versicles and Collects, it there 
strikes the dominant note of prayer, which 
pervades the remainder of the Office. [Its 
possible connection with the Baptismal Con- 
fession, as indicated by close association with 
the Creed, has also been alluded to."] 

The same prefatory character may be as- 
signed to its use (after the reading of Scripture, 
whether Psalms or Lessons) in the various 
occasional Offices of the Manual, which have 
been already named on p. 21. It is evident 
that the Reformers recognised the true spiritual 
instinct which expressed itself in this employ- 
ment of the Lord’s Prayer, for they adopted it, 
as we shall see, in the arrangement of almost 
all our services. 


Ul. It 1s found at the close of the Canon 
Misse.—This most characteristic use in both 
Eastern and Western services has been already 
sufficiently described (pp. 7,f-). It will again 
demand attention when we consider the altera- 
tions made by our Reformers in 1552. 


1 P. 19, note 2. 
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LV. It is found in the Intany and after the 

Bidding Prayer.—In these the Lord’s Prayer 
is not used as a foundation on which to build 
our service of prayer, but as a concise and 
pregnant summary at the close. No further 
notice is needed of its use in the Litany, but 
the following note gives some account of its 
history in connection with the Bidding Prayer. 


The employment of this prayer in the Litany 
seems to fall into line with another well-known use, 
namely, at the close of the Bidding Prayer. 

This form of devotion (“ Bidding the Bedes”), can 
be traced back before the Conquest, and was not 
strictly a prayer, but a bidding of the bedes (we. 
prayers) of the people. Such forms invariably close 
with the Lord’s Prayer. Various Bidding Prayers, 
according to the Use of York, are given in the Lay 
Folks’ Mass Book, from the tenth to the sixteenth 
centuries." 

In the earliest form given the bidding closes with 
the Lord’s Prayer alone. But later forms prescribe 
“a Paternoster and an Ave”; besides other forms of 
actual prayer which follow. Thus, on p. 70, we find 
this close: “And that these prayers may be herd and 
sped the bitter thurgh your praier, ilka man and 


1 See Lay Folks’ Mass Book, Early English Text Society, pp. 
62-80. Cf. also Mullinger, Hist. Univ. Camb. vol. ii. App. B. 
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woman, that here is helpes hartly with a Paternoster 
and a Ave.” On p. 72 we find five Aves prescribed 
without a Paternoster. Thus the Ave Maria, at first 
introduced as an addition to the Lord’s Prayer, here 
supplants it altogether. Cf p. 79. 

The Lord’s Prayer is now the recognised ending 
to all our Bidding Prayers, and, as at the close of 
our Litany petitions, enables us to concentrate and 
bring into focus the various suggestions of prayer 
that have gone before. In its familiar, yet ever- 
suggestive words, we, as it were, lay all the previous 
petitions of the Litany, all the suggested interces- 
sions of the Bidding Prayer, in earnest supplication 
before the Lord. We concentrate all the energy of 
prayer for these matters in language which has a 
divine authority, and which carries with it the 
pledge and warrant of success. “These prayers and 
praises let us offer up to the throne of heaven, in 
the words which Christ Himself hath taught us: Our 
Father which art in heaven, &c.” + 


1 Close of the “ Bidding Prayer.” 


CHAPTER IV 


MODES OF RECITAL BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION 


We come next to the modes of recital in 
Pre-Reformation services. The inquiry may be 
summed up under two main heads :— 


(a) The use of both Preface and Doxology. 

(b) The recital by the Priest only, or by 
the Priest and People—and that 
either silently or aloud. 


(a) The general use at the end of the Canon 
is to introduce this Prayer by a short formal 
Preface. This is found in the Greek, Gallican, 
and Roman Liturgies. Nothing could more 
clearly indicate the solemn reverence with 
which the Prayer was regarded in those early 

1 In the Mozarabic Liturgy there is a “Proper Preface” to the 
Lord's Prayer (as in the Communion service to the Tersanctus) for 
every great festival.—Neale, Hist. Holy Eastern Church, Introd. 


pp. 513 and 625. Litwrg. Mozar. Migne, Patrol. vol. lxxxy. 118, 
34 
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ages. They were felt to be the very words of 
access taught by our Lord Himself. The same 
feeling of devout regard is expressed by the 
frequent use of the Lesser Litany before the 
Lord’s Prayer, which we have noted, and by 
the insertion of the Confession and Absolution 
before it at Morning and Evening Prayer in 
1552. These are later illustrations of the 
devout instinct which led the early Church to 
distinguish this prayer from all others by a few 
solemn words of introduction. 

The ancient Prefaces to the Lord’s Prayer 
mainly run on similar lines, and are marked by 
such phrases as “ Divino Magisterio edocti” ; 
“Divino Magisterio moniti”; ‘“ AUDEMUS 
pDIcERE.” This note of true wappycia (“ we 
are bold to say”) is the dominant characteristic 
of these Prefaces," and was adopted by our 
Reformers in their earliest revision? (1549). It 
makes the Prayer a simple but trustful pleading 
of the example and words of Christ, and re- 


1 Cf, that in the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom quoted later on, 
P- 39, meTa mappnoias dxaraxpiras ToApay, K.T.). 

2 Lat. Edw. VI. ed. Parker Soc. p. 90. In the Scotch Office it 
is still so introduced. “ As our Saviour Christ hath commanded 
and taught us, we are bold to say, Our Father, &c.” 
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minds us that when we thus pray, we pray “in 
His Name”? (St. John xvi. 23, 24). 


The use of Doxologies brings up the question 
of the text of the Lord’s Prayer in St. Matthew 
vi. We need only say here that the Doxology 
is generally regarded in that passage as a later 
insertion, and as of liturgical origin. 

But it is pertinent to our inquiry to notice 
that this opinion is somewhat confirmed by the 
text of the Doxology found in the Didache. 
Not only does it not correspond to that found 
in the MSS. of St. Matthew, where it occurs, 
but it does correspond exactly to a liturgical 
doxology found in the same early document at 
the close of the Eucharistic Prayer used after 
the reception of the Lord’s Supper (uera de ro 
euTrAncOijva o'tws evyapirricate), Both at the end 
of the Lord’s Prayer (c. 8) and of the closing 
evxapictia {c. 9) we find the same words: 
‘“‘For thine is the power and the glory for 
ever” (dre cov éeotw 7 Ovvamis Kal 74 doga ele TOUS 
aiavas), 

1 We may compare with this the Preface which leads up to 


the Tersanctus. The one prepares us for a specially solemn act 
of prayer, the other for that of praise. 
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It seems probable, therefore, that the Doxo- 
logy existed in varying forms, and was an 
exultant response to the Lord’s Prayer, such as 
the Gloria Patri is to the Psalms. 

Before the last revision of our services, in 
1662, the use of the Doxology was confined 
entirely to the Hastern Church, where it ap- 
pears in the earliest Liturgies. It does not 
occur in the Roman or Sarum Uses. See pp. 48 ff 


Another characteristic of Eastern (and in less 
marked degree of Western) Liturgies was the 
Embolismus,' which is an extension of the 
prayer, or rather an expansion of its two last 
clauses, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” Sometimes (in the Hast) 
the Doxology followed the Hmbolismus,’ which 


1 The word Embolismus (éu@dAAew) means an inserted prayer, 
expanding what has already been prayed, or expressing it more 
clearly. An Embolismus of singular beauty is found in the 
Syriac St. James’ Liturgy (Renaud. ii. 39). “O Lord our God, 
lead us not into temptation which we, being without strength, 
are not able to bear, but also with the temptation make a way 
of escape, that we may be able to bear it, and deliver us from 
evil through Jesus Christ.” 

2 “Tn the ancient Liturgies of the East after ‘ Deliver us from 
evil,’ said by the people as the rest of the prayer, the Priest 
offers prayer against the evil and the evil one, and the Doxo- 
logy is then said by the people.”—Blunt, Ann. Pr. Bk. p. 185. 
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tends to confirm the prevailing view of its 
origin, namely, that it was an Eucharistic re- 
sponse, rather than a part of the Prayer itself. 
See also the mode of recital in the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom, given on the following page. 

(b) The mode of recital by Priest and People. 

There was in this matter a marked difference 
of use between Eastern and Western Churches. 
In the East the people said the whole Prayer, 
to which the Priest added both the Preface and 
the Doxology. In the West the Priest alone 
repeated the Prayer, raising his voice at the 
clause, “And lead us not into temptation,” to 
which the people responded, “ But deliver us 
from evil,” while the Priest said privately 
Amen. 

Thus Gregory the Great says, ‘Sed et Domi- 
nica Oratio apud Grecos ab omni populo 
dicitur ; apud nos vero a solo sacerdote.” * 

We now proceed to give instances of these 
divergent methods of recital. The following 
quotation from the Anaphora of the Liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom will illustrate the ‘ boldness” 
which characterises the Preface to the Lord’s 


1 Greg. Magn, Opp, ii. 941. 
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Prayer, as well as the Eastern mode of its 
recital * :— 


((O ‘lepeds éexpdves) Kal karakiocov nuas, Aéorora, 
pera Tappycias akarakpirws ToAmav éemikareicOa ce 
Tov éroupaviov Oedy Taréoa, Kat ervey. 

(O Aads TO) Ilarep MOV, 

(‘O ‘Tepevs) “Ort cov éorw, 

((O Aads) Apr, 


In this Hastern form the Priest recites both 
the Preface and the Doxology, while the people 
join in saying the Lord’s Prayer. This usage 
again suggests the idea that while the Greek 
Church always recited the Doxology, they 
separated it in thought from the Prayer itself, 
as being rather of the nature of a response. 
See the Didache above, p. 36. 

The directions for the recital of the Pater 
Noster at the end of the Canon Missx in the 
Sarum Missal may serve as a type of Western 
use :*—“‘ Hic elevet manus sacerdos, ita dicens: 
Pater Noster, &c., Ht ne nos inducas in tenta- 

1 Procter, Hist. Bk. Common Prayer, p. 331; Liturgies Hast 
and West, pp. 319 f, ed. Brightman. 


2 Procter, Hist. Bk. Common Prayer, p. 349; Miss, Sar., pp. 
620 f., ed. Dickinson. 
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tionem. Chorus respondeat: Sed libera nos a 
malo. Sacerdos privatim, Amen.” A short Hm- 
bolismus then follows, commencing “‘ Lebera nos.” 

This is the Western use as above described. 
The Prayer as a whole is said by the Priest 
alone (a solo sacerdote). The people only 
respond “ But deliver us from evil.” 

The same mode of recital prevailed in the 
West after the Lesser Litany at Prime and 
elsewhere, but at the commencement of the 
Mass and of the Hours it was said wholly by 
the Priest himself in private. 

This brief account of the ritual of Eastern 
and Western offices is interesting, as showing 
(1) that our Reformers found in the Sarum 
Offices scarcely one instance of a public recital 
of the whole Prayer by the people, nor of 
its recital aloud even by the Priest;* and 
(2) that in directing the minister to say it 
‘with an audible voice,” and the people to 
“repeat it with him . . wherever . . it is used in 
Divine Service,” * they were reverting to the 
Eastern and more primitive order. 

1 Up to “Ht ne nos inducas, &c.,” it was said submissd voce, 


2.€. in an undertone. 
* Rubric at Morning Prayer, 
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It should not, however, be forgotten that in 
the Sarum Manual god-parents were directed 
in a vernacular address to charge the father 
and mother not only “to keep (the child) from 
fire and water and other perils to the age of 
vil. years,” but also “that ye learn, or see it 
be learned, the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, and 
Credo,” and that they themselves were directed 
in the “Order for making a Catechumen” to 
recite these forms together (ut ws: dicant ad 
envicem).’ This latter seems to be the only 
public recital of the whole Prayer in the Sarum 
Use. 


The following Sarum rubric at. Mattins illustrates 
these various modes of recital. After directing the 
private use of Paternoster and Credo in Dewm by 
the choir between the Psalms and Lessons of the first 
Nocturn (see pp. 18 f.), the following general direc- 
tion is given, that neither Pater Noster nor Ave 
Maria are to be commenced audibly (ancipitur wm 
audientid) in the Sarum Use at any service, save 
only at Mass, where they may be entirely said or 
sung aloud. (“Et notandum est quod nunquam in 
ecclesia Sar. incipitur Paternoster nec Ave Maria a 
sacerdote in audientia ad aliquod servitium, nisi ad 
missam tantum, ubi totaliter in audientia dicantur 


1 Maskell, Ordo ad fac. Cat. p. 12. 
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vel cantentur. Et postea dicat sacerdos in audientia, 
Et ne nos. Chorus. Sed libera.” *) 

It may be interesting to recall at this point Augus- 
tine’s words (quoted on p.g) as to the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer at the end of the Canon: “ And,” he 
says, “the faithful hear it.” This certainly looks like 
an audible recital by the Priest without the people 
in the Church of Africa. 

There is a curious testimony to the use of the 
Church of Gaul in the sixth century in the well- 
known story told by Gregory of Tours. A dumb 
woman on a certain Lord’s Day came to church 
with others, and when the Lord’s Prayer was said, 
“she also opened her mouth and began to sing that 
holy Prayer with the rest.”2 This points to the 
absence of complete uniformity of use in the West. 
The Gallican Church, we may remember, had many 
Eastern affinities, which some account for by its early 
connection with Asia Minor. 

In the Lay Folks’ Mass Book various directions 
are given for the private use of the Lord’s Prayer 
during the service, as, for instance, where the people 
are told to repeat it while the Collect and Epistle 
are being read, till they stood up for the Gospel. 
These, however, do not bear upon the present inquiry. 

But the directions there given at the close of the 
Canon so exactly illustrate the mode of recital at that 
point of the service, that it may be well to quote 


1 Brev. Sar, vol. i. p. 19. 
2 Greg. Tur. De Mirac. S. Martini, ii. 30, p. 1058, ed. Bened. 
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them. As the Canon draws to a close they are to be 
saying the Paternoster until the Priest raises his 
voice at per omnia sexcula. Then follows this 
passage :— 4 


“ Loke Paternoster thou be prayande, 
Ay to thou here tho preste be sayande, 
per omnia secula al on hight 
then I wold thou stode vpright. 
for he wil saie with hegh steuen 
paternoster to God of heuen. 
herken him with gode wille, 
and whils he saies hold the stille, 
but answer at ¢emptacionem, 
sed libera nos a malo. Amen.” } 


There is a singular mode of reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer after the Canon in the Mozarabic Use. The 
people respond Amen after every clause, except after 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” where they say, 
“For Thou art our God,” and after “And lead us 
not into temptation,” where the people answer, “ But 
deliver us from evil.” ? 


In the next chapter we shall trace the steps 
by which our Reformers gradually modified the 
earlier modes of recital, and brought about our 
present use. 

1 Lay Folks’ Mass Book, Early English Text Society, p. 44. 


2 Neale, Hist. Holy Eastern Church, Introd. p. 629; Laturg. 
Mozar. Migne, Patrol. 1xxxv. col. 19. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CHANGES MADE AT THE REFORMATION 


WE are now in a position to examine how far 
the Reformers adopted and how far they 
modified the use of the Lord’s Prayer, as found 
in the Medieval English Uses. 

They seem to have adopted as a whole the 
earlier ritual of the Lord’s Prayer, but with 
three great modifications. 

(a) They changed the private use before the 
Communion and the daily Offices into a public 
recital for all present. 

(b) From 1552 onwards they removed the 
Lord’s Prayer from its ancient position after 
the Prayer of Consecration, and placed it 
immediately after Communion. A _ precisely 
similar position was assigned to it after 
the administration of the Sacrament in the 
Baptismal Services from the same date 


(1552). 


44 
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(c) They changed the mode of recital ! 


(i) by directing it to be said “with a 
loud voice,” and by both minister 
and people. 

(ii) by adding the Doxology in certain 
places (1662). 


Starting from the general lines of the old 
service books, we proceed to trace the gradual 
introduction of these changes. 


In 1549 the use remained almost unchanged, 
save that the Prayer was said in English, and 
“uth a loud voice,” 2.e. not under the breath 
as before the Reformation. But where the 
people took part in the recital, they still only 
joined in the last petition.” In the First Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI., after the Lesser Litany 
at Morning Prayer, the people’s part is thus 
printed, ‘Answer. But deliver us from evil. 
Amen.” This is practically the old use. 

In 1552 a great division and separation of 

1 The recital of the Ave Maria, which so frequently followed 
the Lord’s Prayer in the age preceding the Reformation, was 


entirely removed in 1549. 
2 See p. 38. 
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the several parts of the Canon (or Prayer of 
Consecration) took place in the Communion 
Office, and the Lord’s Prayer was placed 7- 
mediately after reception, as was also ordered 
in the other Sacrament. ‘This will be clearly 
seen in both the Communion and Baptismal 
Services since 1552. The old position, however, 
still remained at the Reception of those privately 
Baptized, a fact which will be referred to and 
explained later on. 

At the same date (1552) came in at certain 
places the practice of public recital by all, both 
Priest and people. The new rubrics were as 
follows : (after Creed at Morning Prayer), “‘ Then 
the Minister, Clerks, and people shall say the 
Lord’s Prayer in English with a loud voice”: 
again (after Communion), “Then shall the Priest 
say, the people repeating after him every peti- 
tion, Our Father, &c.” (This common recital 
is not expressly directed after Baptism, but is 
implied from the fact that it was said by all 
in 1549, at its earlier position in that service.) 
It will be observed, however, that this left un- 
altered the old form of recital by the Priest 
alone before Morning and Evening Prayer, 
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before Holy Communion, and wherever it oc- 
curred in the Litany and other Offices. 

Matters rested thus for above a century, 
until at the last revision the final alterations 
were made. 


It will be well, however, before we review the final 
changes, briefly to sum up the position arrived at in 
1552, and to note how the Lord’s Prayer was recited 
between that date and 1662. 

(1) Before the daily services and Holy Com- 
munion—said aloud by the Priest alone, with no 
response. 

(2) After the Creed in daily services and after the 
reception of both Sacraments—said aloud by Priest 
and people. 

(3) In all other places, namely in the Litany and 
the Occasional Offices—said aloud, but, according 
to the old use, by the Priest only, the people re- 
sponding with the last petition, “ But delwver ws from 
evil. Amen.” . 


At the last revision the common recital by 
all was made almost universal, this rubric 
being added after the Absolution at Morning 
Prayer: ‘‘Then the Minister shall kneel, and 
say the Lord’s Prayer with an audible voice ; 
the people also kneeling, and repeating it with 
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him, both here, and wheresoever else it is used 
in Divine Service.” 

In the Litany again the same change appears 
in the following direction: “Then shall the 
Priest, and the people with him, say the Lord’s 
Prayer,” the Prayer itself being now printed con- 
tinuously, 2.e. without any note of the people’s 
response, as in the former Prayer-Books. 

In the Occasional Offices no new rubric was 
added, but the Prayer being now printed con- 
tinuously (without response) as in the Litany, 
and the Amen being printed in the same 
type as the Prayer, it is clear that the use in 
those Offices is governed by the above rubric: 
‘““Wheresoever else it is used in Divine 
Service.” 


Our present mode of recital at the opening of the 
Communion Office will be shortly considered. It is 
clearly an exception to the general rule (pp. 62 ff). 


The last revision also saw the restoration of 
the ancient Doxology, which was now inserted 
in five out of the nineteen places where the 
Prayer occurs. It will be seen later on that 
in these five places there is a distinct transition 
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of tone from penitence to praise, or at any rate 
a service of praise is to follow. It is allowable 
to suggest that in at least two other places 
(named below) the addition of the Doxology 
would have been a distinct gain. 

Here the example of the Scotch compilers 
of 1637 was evidently followed.’ In that ill- 
fated Prayer-Book the Doxology was inserted 
in both positions at Morning and Evening 
Prayer—after the reception of Holy Com- 
munion—and strangely, but with beautiful 
insight, at the Visitation of the Sick. Our 
revisers were consistent to the principle which 
they apparently followed in omitting it after 
the Creed at the daily Offices, and in adding it 
at the Churching of Women. As a rule it does 
not occur after the Lesser Litany, except where, 
as in the last-named Office, it is followed by a 
prayer of thanksgiving. See Additional Note iii. 

1 The Scotch rubric after the Absolution ran thus: “Then 
shall the Presbyter or Minister begin the Lord’s Prayer with 
a loud voice, and in this, and all other places of this Liturgy, 
where the last words, For Thine is the Kingdom, &c., are ex- 
pressed, the Presbyter shall read them. But in all places where 
they are not expressed, he shall end at the words, But deliver us 
from evil. Amen.” There is no mention here of the prayer being 


said by the people ; but this is directed after the Creed. 
D 
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It will strike some as remarkable that neither 
in the Scotch Liturgy nor in our own is the 
Doxology placed in the Post-Matrimonial Ser- 
vice. Cynics may suggest other reasons, but 
we may note that the omission is consistent 
with the fact that the Post-Matrimonial Service 
is one of prayer and blessing rather than of 
thanksgiving ; and that very possibly this is 
so because before 1662 the Marriage Service 
always ended with a celebration of the Eucha- 
rist,—a service which is still suggested as 
“convenient” at that time. Thus the ideal 
Marriage Service ends, not with the address, 
“All ye that are married, &¢,” which is 
primarily intended to take the place of the 
sermon at the Communion, but with the Post- 
Communion Service of thanksgiving, in which 
case the Lord’s Prayer follows with Doxology. 

The following table will facilitate a comparison of 
the use of the Doxology in the Scotch and English 


Prayer-Book (see Additional Note iii, for American 
Prayer-Book). 


Scoron, 1637. ENGLISH, 1662. 
1. After Absolution at 1. After Absolution at 
Morning and Evening Morning and Evening 


Prayer. Prayer, 
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ScorcH, 1637. ENGLISH, 1662. 
2. After the Creed at 
Morning and Evening 


Prayer. 
3. In the Post-Communion 2. In the Post-Communion 
Service. Service. 
3. At the Churching of 
Women. 
4. At the Visitation Ser- 4. In the Prayers for those 
vice. at Sea. 


The Lord’s Prayer was not added in the 
Confirmation Service till 1662, when that 
service was considerably revised. It was not 
found in the Medizeval Office, so that here, as 
in other places, Cranmer followed the existing 
use. It appears to have been placed in 1662 
immediately after the laying on of hands, on 
the same principle which led to its present posi- 
tion in both the Sacramental Offices, namely, 
that it forms the most suitable prayer after 
a time of special privilege and access to 
God. 

A reason for this insertion at that date may 
possibly be found in the fact that the Catechism 
(which contained then as now the Lord’s Prayer) 
was not separated from the Confirmation Office 
till 1662. The rubric connecting the Catechism 
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with the Office of Confirmation was as follows : 
“So soon as the children can say in their 
mother tongue the articles of the faith, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the x. commandments, and also 
can answer to such questions of this Short 
Catechism, as the Bishop... shall by his 
discretion appose them in, then shall they be 
brought to the Bishop by one that shall be his 
godfather or godmother ... And the Bishop 
shall confirm them on this wise.” See the final 
address to god-parents at the Public Baptism 
of Infants where this charge is given, “and 
chiefly ye shall provide that he may learn the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, &e.” 

When in 1662 the “ apposing” of the candi- 
dates in questions from the Catechism was 
severed from the service, and the present 
question, ““Do you here, &., &c.,” with the 
answer, ‘I do,’ was substituted, it was then 
natural to add the Lord’s Prayer to the service 
itself, for otherwise it would have stood unique 
in being the only service in our Prayer-Book 
from which the Lord’s Prayer was wholly 
absent. 
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It is interesting to inquire what evidence of these 
coming changes in 1549 and 1552 is to be found in 
the MS. Reg. 7, B. iv. Brit. Mus., which contains (1) 
Archbishop Cranmer’s plans for a revised Breviary 
on the lines of Quignon, and also (2) his inter- 
mediate scheme more nearly approaching the First 
Prayer-Book. 

In the Breviary scheme we find the direction— 
founded on Quignon, and following the Sarum Use 
—“Ante omnes horas tam diurnas quam nocturnas 
per totum anni cursum dicatur Oratio Dominica. 
Qua dicta continuo incipiat sacerdos Domine labia, 
ee, * 

After the Creed at Lauds we find the Lord’s 
Prayer preceded by the Lesser Litany, and followed 
by almost the same Preces which were inserted in 
1549, and which we still use. The old mode of recital 
was retained, namely, by the Priest inaudibly up to 
Et ne nos, with the people’s response Sed libera. 

In the Series Officit Matutini, or approximation 
to the Mattins of 1549, this interesting rubric occurs. 
“Primum omnium dicatur Oratio Dominica, idque 
sermone vernaculo distinctius quam antehac solebat, 
Qua finitaé more solito incipiatur Domine labia cum 
Deus in adjutoriwm, &e.”? This is clearly the origin 
of the order to say the Lord’s Prayer in a “loud 
voice” which first appeared in the rubrics of 1549. 

Cranmer seems, however, at this time to have 


1 Gasquet, Edward VI. and Book of Common Prayer, p. 317. 
2 Gasquet, op. cit. p. 374. 
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had thoughts of altering the second position both 
at’ Mattins and Vespers, for he places the Lord’s 
Prayer, as said privately in the Sarum Mattins, 
between the Psalms and Lessons of these services, 
and omits it after the Creed. ‘“ Post hoc (the Psalms) 
rursus Oratio Dominica recitetur in vulgari lingud 
apertius proferendo. Tum legantur tres lectiones.” ! 


Let us briefly review the course of this study. 
We have traced the chief positions which the 
Lord’s Prayer has occupied in public worship 
from the earliest times up to the Reformation. 
In the next place the varied ways in which 
it was recited by both Eastern and Western 
Churches have been reviewed. Lastly, in the 
present chapter, the stages have been traced by 
which the older use was gradually modified, so 
as to result in the present familiar arrangement 
of the Anglican Liturgy. 

We shall now endeavour to draw out the 
special bearing of the Lord’s Prayer in each 
place where it occurs, and, so far as may be 
possible, to justify its varied use in our Prayer- 


Book. 
1 Gasquet, op. cit, pp. 374, 376. See pp. 18f. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LORD'S PRAYER IN OUR PRESENT 
SERVICES 


We will now review each position as we find 
‘it in our Book of Common Prayer. 

The Douly Offices. (1) After the Absolution. 
—The Lord’s Prayer has here passed from its 
medizeval use by the clergy in private into the 
common use of the whole congregation. It was 
originally intended as a preparation for public 
worship. Such we should still regard it. But 
instead of standing alone as in 1549, it now 
follows a penitential preface (1552), and ends 
with the Doxology (1662), which has some- 
what altered the prevailing thought with which 
it is used. 

Preceded by Confession and Absolution,’ and 


1 Quignon’s order is different, and reminds us of our own 
order at the commencement of the Communion Office. He 
placed the Confession and Absolution after, not before, the 
Lord’s Prayer, which thus formed the opening prayer of the 


services. 
55 
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closed by the Doxology, this Prayer leads us 
up to the service of praise. It is the means 
of putting us into the right attitude for public 
worship, and of enabling us to say in the words 
of Psalm li.: “O Lord, open Thou (our) 
lips: and (our) mouth shall show forth Thy 
praise.” * 

In 1549 the Prayer had in this place a more 
penitential tone, for it stood by itself as a 
solemn introduction to public worship. But 
now, that penitential note having been firmly 
struck in the Sentences, Exhortation, and Con- 
fession, and the words of Absolution having 
been heard, “‘we are bold to say Our Father.” 
Here then the dominant note of the Prayer 
becomes, as in several other places, that of 
praise, and this thought finds fuller expression 
in the Doxology, the Gloria Patri, and the 
Psalms that follow. The Lord’s Prayer has 
become a pathway from penitence to praise, 
and the Doxology is its proper close. 


1 There is a remarkable correspondence between the thoughts 
of confession of Psalm li, and the penitential opening of our 
Morning and Evening Prayer ; pardon, renewal, and resolve are 
common to both, and we see a singular fitness in the versicles 
which follow the Lord’s Prayer. 
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(2) After the Creed.\—Here the position is 
different. It marks the commencement of the 
service of prayer, as found in the Versicles, 
Collects, and prayers of intercession that follow. 

There is, again, a penitential preface, but it 
consists of only the few short notes of the 
Lesser Litany.” In this connection the Lord’s 
Prayer has more of the solemn feeling of 
approach to God in earnest pleading for mercy 
and blessing. Here, so to speak, it is the 
portal by which we pass to the temple, not of 
praise or thanksgiving, but of prayer. Accord- 
ingly, there is no doxology, for there is no 
transition to praise. This is almost invariably 
the case when the Lord’s Prayer follows the 
Lesser Litany, and only twice in that position 

1 Tn 1549 the Creed followed the Lord’s Prayer, as in the 
Breviary, and was said “all devoutly kneeling.” In 1552 this 
order was inverted, and the rubric directed the Creed to be 


said “by the minister and people standing.” The Creed, like 
the Lord’s Prayer, seems to have been said by the minister 
only in 1549. 

2 The Eastern Church, in its normal preface, strikes, as we 
have seen, the note of simple trust. The Western Church has 
always had a deeper sense of sin, and of the need of the Atone- 
ment. This may explain the devotional instinct which led 
the Western Church to preface this prayer so frequently with 
the note of penitence. (See Professor Gwatkin on The Latin 
Church in “ The Church Past and Present,” p. 87.) 
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do we find it closed by the Doxology. These 
are noted and explained later on. (See “Church- 
ing of Women,” and “ Prayers for those at Sea.” 

The Occasional Offices——These are taken out 
of their order in the Prayer-Book, because in 
all of them the Lord’s Prayer holds exactly 
the same position as that we have just con- 
sidered, after the Creed at Morning and Evening 
Prayer. In the Marriage, Visitation, Churching, 
and Commination Services it always occurs in 
the formal Western sequence (taken by Cranmer 
from the Medieval Offices) — Lesser Lntany, 
Lord's Prayer, Versicles, and Collects. In all, 
as after the Creed, it strikes the true note of 
approach to God, by claiming His mercy, and 
seeking His face in the words that our Lord 
Himself has taught us. _ 

In the Occasional Offices, as elsewhere, the 
Lord’s Prayer will be said with a special direc- 
tion of thought and intention, according to the 
service in which it occurs. Its general rather 
than special character lends itself easily to a 
variety of applications, and any such limitation 
of meaning as that suggested by St. Jerome's 
rendering of panem supersubstantialem for aprov 
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éemovotov, would clearly be out of keeping with 
this more general purpose of the prayer. 

Special clauses will also acquire special em- 
phasis in certain Offices. Thus at the Burial 
Office “‘Thy will be done,” and at the Church- 
ing of Women the closing doxology, will appeal 
to thoughtful and devout worshippers with 
special force, as expressing their deepest emo- 
tions at the time. 

In one Office, that of the Burial of the Dead, 
the usual order is broken, for there are no ver- 
sicles following the Prayer. They stood in 1549 
as in the Sarum Office; but when, in 1552, all 
public prayer for the faithful dead was removed, 
these versicles, as consisting chiefly of such 
prayers, were omitted, and none were placed 
there instead. This accounts for the unique 
order in that service of—Lesser Intany, Lord’s 
Prayer, Collects, without the usual versicles. 

The Intany.—Here the Lord’s Prayer forms 
the close of the Litany proper, and in using it 
we sum up all our previous petitions and 
present them in the words of Christ Himself.* 


1 See the closing words of the Bidding Prayer quoted on p. 33. 
“These prayers and praises let us humbly offer up . . .” 
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The prayers that follow were placed there by 
Cranmer from various sources. Medizeval Lit- 
anies began also with the Lesser Litany, but 
Cranmer omitted the earlier recital, and only 
left it before the Lord’s Prayer. After the 
almost passionate pleading of the Agnus Der 
for the success of our varied intercessions, the 
familiar clauses of the Lord’s Prayer here sound 
a welcome note of confident expectation and of 
calm repose. It is a singularly beautiful posi- 
tion, and might almost have formed the close of 
the service. 

The Communion Service-—(1) The Opening 
Prayers. Here, as at Morning and Evening 
Prayer, the old private use in the sacristy 
has become a public use at the Holy Table 
(pp. 24 7). 

But in 1552 the introductory prayers to the 
Communion Office were treated in a different 
way to those at Morning and Evening Prayer. 
The Lord’s Prayer is not here an immediate 
pathway to a service of praise. On the con- 
trary, the special hymn of praise (Gloria in 
Excelsis) was removed from the commencement 
to the close of the service, while the penitential 
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Decalogue and Kyries were placed immediately 
after the two opening prayers—a fact which 
fully accounts for the omission of the Doxology 
in this place. It was a striking change, and 
one very characteristic of the Western Church. 

The Lord’s Prayer and Collect are here 
clearly intended to prepare the people for that 
examination of “their lives and conversations 
by the rule of God’s Commandments,” which is 
directed in Exhortation I. They are the (first 
steps of the) chief “ way and means” to worthy 
reception. They lead up, not to the old burst 
of praise, ‘“‘ Glory be to God on high,” as in 1549, 
but to a solemn act of self-examination. It 
seems evident that while the change we have 
described in the daily Offices naturally suggested 
the Doxology, here the addition would have been 
out of place. 

The intention of the Lord’s Prayer is thus 
determined very closely at this point. It takes 
its tone from the Collect that follows, and 
from the fact that all present are about to hear 
the revelation of God’s will and command- 
ments, and to ask for (1) “mercy for their 
transgression thereof for the time past, and 
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(2) grace to keep the same for the time to come.” 
(Rubric before Decalogue.) 


Our present mode of saying the Lord’s Prayer 
before the Communion Office is almost unique. It 
is generally the custom to say it in the same manner 
after the Bidding Prayer, though in recent years the 
congregation have in some places come to join in the 
recital, (A trace of this custom was common thirty 
years ago, when a Collect and the Lord’s Prayer 
were said before the sermon by the preacher only.) 
This is, however, the only instance of such use in | 
our Prayer-Book; in all other places the saying of 
the Lord’s Prayer is clearly governed by the new 
rubric of 1662 (after the Absolution), directing the 
people to repeat it with the Priest “ wheresoever else 
it is used in Divine Service.” 

In this position that new rule has hardly ever! 
been kept, nor yet the rubric of the same date 
directing the people to answer at the end of the 
Absolution, “and at the end of all other prayers, 
Amen.” Here then is a double anomaly, which has 
given rise to much discussion. The following sum- 
mary of facts may help to explain this custom :— 

1. In the Sarum and other Missals it was said in 
private by the Priest in the sacristy, before the 
Intrott, and so not even in the presence of the con- 
gregation. It formed part of the Priest’s preparation, 


1 Some few clergymen have taught their people to recite it in 
this place. 
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2. In 1549 it was said with the Collect for Purity 
at the altar, but by the Priest alone before he pro- 
ceeded to the Psalm of the Jntroit, the Lesser Litany, 
and Gloria in Euacelsis. In this order we have a 
lingering trace of the old private use of these prayers 
by the Priest, but they were now recited publicly for 
all the people. 

3. In 1604 the present mode of printing and 
recital was finally settled. The Amen was then 
printed as a response (%.e. in italics) after the 
Collect, but left unchanged after the Lord’s Prayer. 
This distinction in the treatment of the two prayers 
in 1604 seems to indicate an intention to retain the 
older method of saying the Lord’s Prayer in this place, 
a.e. wholly by the Priest. 

4. This was still the mode of recital at the begin- 
ning of Morning and Evening Prayer, up to the last 
revision, the prayer being printed continuously with 
no response by the people, though the Confession 
and Absolution now preceded it. 

5. In 1662 the old way of saying the Lord’s Prayer 
(ae. the people responding at the last clause, “But 
deliver us, &c.”) was given up at the Litany and in 
the occasional services. This was directed both by 
the continuous printing of the Prayer in every place, 
and by the rubric after the Absolution at Morning 
Prayer (quoted above).! The question is, “Does not 
this new rubric apply to the use of the Prayer before 
Communion, as it expressly does to its use at the 


1 « Wheresoever else it is used in Divine Service.” 
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commencement of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
especially as a similar use to that before Com- 
munion had existed there up to 1662?” 

Three courses were open to the Revisers. By 
comparing them we may perhaps discover which 
they probably followed. 

1, They might have left the recital by the Priest 
unaltered, but directed the people to respond Amen, 
according to the rubric above named. This they 
did not adopt, or the Amen would probably be 
printed as a response, and it would have been a 
use without parallel in any service. 

2. They might have done what they actually did 
at Morning and Evening Prayer, namely, alter the 
recital by the Priest into recital by Priest and 
people. There is no evidence of such intention 
here, and had it been so intended, it is probable 
that (in so important a position) some rubric would 
have directed it. 

3. We are left to conclude that they allowed the 
old use by the Priest alone to remain in this one 
place. The contrast with the change at Morning 
Prayer may suggest the reason. There the euchar- 
istic recital by all present after the general Confes- 
sion and Absolution is eminently suitable. Here the 
Priest’s penitential recital at the beginning of the 
service strikes the first note of Preparation, and 
starts us along that pathway of devotion which 
issues in the people’s eucharistic recital at the 
close. 
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(2) After Communion. We come now to the 
most radical change in the use of this Prayer 
that the Reformers made. In 1552 they not 
only broke up the Canon into three parts, but 
also separated from it both the Preface and 
Tersanctus at the beginning, and the Lord’s 
Prayer at the close. The latter was now placed 
in its present place immediately after Com- 
munion.. This was undoubtedly to remove 
from our service the oldest and most char- 
acteristic position of the Lord’s Prayer, but 
we cannot discuss the reasons for this change 
apart from the reasons which led to the whole 
rearrangement of that part of the service. 

A similar change of place was made in the 
case of Holy Baptism. There, too, the Lord’s 
Prayer was removed from an earlier part of 
the service, where it stood in 1549 (see p. 21), 
and was placed, as at Communion, immediately 
after reception. In both cases it forms a suit- 
able preface to the Post-Communion and Post- 
Baptismal Services of Thanksgiving. 


1 This position is found in the Ethiopic Liturgy (Neale, Hist. 
Holy Eastern Church, Introd. p. 512). The Scotch Office has 
restored the old position of the Lord’s Prayer at the close of the 


Canon. 
E 
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It is remarkable that, while the Revisers in 
1662 added the Doxology at this point in 
the Communion Office, following the principle 
adopted at Morning and Evening Prayer, they 
did not add it in the Post-Baptismal Service, 
though so clearly a service of thanksgiving. 
“Let us give thanks unto Almighty God for 
these benefits, and make our prayers unto Him 
that this child may lead the rest of its life, &c.” 
Then the Lord’s Prayer follows. ‘I'he omission 
of the Doxology in such a context looks very 
much like an oversight. 

In 1662 a strictly parallel use was made of 
the Lord’s Prayer, by placing it iwnmediately 
after Confirmation, in which service it had 
previously (as in the Sarum Use) held no place. 
The Confirmation Office was thus in this respect 
brought into line with the two Sacramental 
Offices. See pp. 51/0 

Whatever may be thought of the great 
changes thus made, it seems clear that the 
new position of the Lord’s Prayer is one of 
singular fitness. Whether it be for children 
just admitted to the Father's family, or for 
children who have just renewed their Baptismal 
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vows and have been confirmed in that renewal, 
or for children who, drawing near in faith, have 
celebrated the great act of redemption, and 
have been fed at the Father's Table, there 
can be no words more suitable than ‘Our 
Father,” and there is no clause of the Prayer 
which does not interpret at such times the 
heart's most real desires. It also most fitly 
introduces us to the Services of Thanks- 
giving which close both the Sacramental 
Offices. 

One regret may be permitted. It 2s a loss 
to our Liturgy to have omitted entirely that 
ancient preface which was retained in 1549, 
and which still stands in the Scotch Liturgy, 
as in 1637,—‘ As our Saviour CHRIST HATH 
COMMANDED AND TAUGHT US, WE ARE BOLD TO 
say, Our Father, &c., &c.” 

The Baptismal Offices—The position of the 
Lord’s Prayer in both the Public Offices (that 
for those of Riper Years having been added in 
1662) has been considered. 

In the Office for Private Baptism the rubric 
of 1549 directs the Lord’s Prayer to be used 
“if the time will suffer”; and the addition of 
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other Collects from the Public Service was 
ordered in 1662. In the Sarum Manual no 
form of prayer whatever is named, but only 
the formula of Baptism. Thus from 1549 to 
1662 the only service actually directed for 
Private Baptism in the Church of England 
consisted of the Lord’s Prayer and the words 
of administration. This reminds us of Gregory’s 
tradition that the Apostles consecrated at the 
Eucharist with the Lord’s Prayer alone. The 
Doxology is not mentioned, so that its use 
may here be regarded as optional. 

But in the Form of Reception after Private 
Baptism a peculiar position is assigned to this 
Prayer, and one which is historically of 
interest. 

It is there found after the exhortation on 
the Gospel, and is introduced by this preface : 
“Wherefore we being thus persuaded of the 
goodwill of our Heavenly Father, declared by 
His Son Jesus Christ, towards this Infant, let 
us faithfully and devoutly gwe thanks unto 
Him, and say the Prayer which the Lord 
Himself taught us.” This was the position. of 
the Lord’s Prayer both in the Public Office of 
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Baptism in 1549,' and in the Service of Recep- 
tion. The custom is based on the old medizval 
use of Pater Noster, Ave Maria, and Credo in 
the Baptismal Offices, which has been already 
referred to on p. 20. 

When the place of the Lord’s Prayer at 
Public Baptism was altered in 1552, there being 
no actual Baptism at the Service of Reception, 
it naturally retained its old position of 1549, 
a position which still remains in our service as 
a slight vestige of the older medizeval practice. 
The Doxology, as we have said, might well have 
been added so as to mark the expressly-named 
eucharistic intention of the service. 

The Catechism.—Here it stands closely con- 
nected with the Creed and Decalogue as ex- 
pressing the faith and duty and privilege of a 
Christian. As the Catechism stood as part of 
the Service of Confirmation till 1662, it may 
account for the addition of the Lord’s Prayer 
after Confirmation at that date when the Cate- 
chism was separated from it. 


1 The rubrics here are singular. “ Here the minister, with the 
godfathers and godmothers, and people present, shall say, ‘Our 
Father, &c.’ And then shall say openly, ‘I believe in God, &c.’” 
It looks as though the Lord’s Prayer was to be said privately. 
and the Creed was to be said aloud. 
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The first part of the Catechism is thus based 
on the three great rudiments of Christian teach- 
ing—the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord’s Prayer. Thus regarded, the Cate- 
chism, as it stood in 1549, corresponds to some 
parts of the Primers, or more nearly to the 
earlier ‘‘ Horn Books” which were issued for the 
instruction and devotion of the people. These 
books were intended to make the people familiar 
with the elements of the Faith, and witness to 
a spiritual need which was asserting itself long 
before the times of the Reformation. 

On the explanation of the Prayer given in 
our Catechism, it may be pointed out how 
usefully it unfolds its spiritual meaning, and 
how it suggests the various shades of intention 
with which it may be used in the several parts 
of our services. 

Lastly, it is appointed to be used in the 
“Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea,” among 
the ‘Short Prayers in respect of a Storm.” 
It is introduced by a series of short earnest 
cries for mercy, and by the familiar pleading 
of the Lesser Litany. Thus it rises from the 
tone of penitence and supplication to that of 
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confidence and praise, ending with singular 
fitness at such a time in = words of the ancient 
Doxology :— 

For Thine is the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


I.—p. 11. 


A GREAT deal of discussion has arisen as to the change which 
Gregory the Great made in the use of the Lord’s Prayer after 
the Canon of the Roman Mass. 

The following note by Menard occurs in Migne’s edition of 
Gregory the Great (iii. 940, Bened.), “Igitur nihil aliud a 
Gregorio Magno statutum fuit quam ut Oratio Dominica intra 
Missas congruentiori loco diceretur. Hoc innuit tum murmu- 
rantium querela, quod mox post Canonem, &c., tum ipsius 
Gregorii responsio.” 

This seems to be the true account, but it is not easy to trace 
exactly the change which Gregory made. Pfaffius (quoted in 
Muratori De Lit. Rom. i. 55) thought that he was the first to 
add the Lord’s Prayer to the Latin Mass (“que in eodem 
hactenus non exstiterit), and states that it was not found in 
the Gelasian Sacramentary. The Lord’s Prayer, however, does 
appear in Wilson’s edition of that Sacramentary (Wilson, Sacr. 
Gelas. p. 236). Moreover, Muratori argues that as Augustine 
testifies to its use in “almost every church,” it cannot have 
been absent from the Roman Office. 

If, therefore, Gregory did anything, he must simply have 
altered its position to a more fitting place. This was the charge 
of John of Syracuse, namely, that he recited it in a new order, 
2.¢e. immediately after the Canon. Gregory defends this posi- 
tion by the use of the Apostles (see p. 10), though it is not 
clear what he understood that use to have been. 

In support of this theory there is clear evidence that in 


some churches the Lord’s Prayer did not immediately follow 
72 
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the Canon, and that it was the Fraction which separated them. 
Thus in the oldest extant Irish Service, “the Stowe Missal,” 
the Consecration is followed by the Fraction of the Host, 
which in turn is followed by the Pater Noster (Warren’s Lit. 
and Rit. of Celtic Church, p. 203). Now Ceriani states (Notit. 
Liturg. Ambros. p. 41) that the Stowe Missal “professes to 
exhibit the Gelasian Canon.” The Fraction does not appear 
in Wilson’s edition of the Gelasian Sacramentary, but Warren 
affirms that, while “distinctly not a pure Gelasian text,” the 
Stowe Missal “contains one of the earliest known copies” of 
that text (op. cit, pp. 200, 202), so that it may fairly be taken 
as a witness to an early Roman use. The evidence is slight, 
- but it is at least suggestive of what may have been the Roman 
Order before the time of Gregory. 

This again was the order in the Ambrosian Liturgy, where 
both the Confractoriwm and Commixtio came between the Canon 
and the Lord’s Prayer. (Ceriani, pp. 11, 12.) 

In the Mozarabic Missal the break is still more marked, for 
both Nicene Creed! and Fraction follow the Canon before 
the recital of the Lord’s Prayer. Neale (Introd. to Hist. of Holy 
East. Church, p. 512) names the Coptic Liturgies of Basil, 
Gregory, and Cyril, with the Syro-Jacobite and Nestorian rites, 
as exhibiting the same order. 

It appears, therefore, to be more than possible, especially 
in view of the witness of the Irish, Mozarabic, and Ambrosian 
Missals, that Gregory found this Order in the early Liturgy 
of the Church of Rome, and that he altered it to the present 
Roman Order by placing the Lord’s Prayer before the Fraction 
and “immediately after the Canon.” 


1 This position of the Nicene Creed in the Mozarabic Liturgy was 
due to a special cause—the conversion of the Visigoths from the 
Arian Creed in A.D. 589. (Prof, Swete, Hist. of the Procession Doc- 


irine, pp. 170 ff) 
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An interesting custom is noted by Martene (De Ant. Eccles. 
Rit., i. p. 363) as existing at the Church of the Lateran in 
Rome. He is speaking of the number of Collects to be used 
at a Service, and states that in that Church the Collect for the 
day (Oratio) is never said, but that in the Mass and at all the 
Hours the Lord’s Prayer is said in a loud voice in place of the 
Collect, adding “que in novo Testamento prima oratio fuit.” 
He quotes Durandus (iv. 14) as stating this to have been the 
custom in the primitive Church. 

As the Church of the Lateran has preserved some very 
ancient traditions, it is probable that we have here the trace 
of an early use which has not been adopted into later Services. 
It affords another testimony to the high esteem in which the 
Lord’s Prayer was held by the primitive Christians. 

The Bangor Antiphonary (i. 192) supplies an illustration of 
the manifold intentions with which the Lord’s Prayer has been 
used. In the Evening Office, “ Ad initiwm noctis,” the Prayer 
occurs with this suggestive close, 


“ Sed libera nos a malo nocturno,” 


Such is the special value of this divine Prayer. Whether we 
use it as the foundation on which to build up more special 
petitions, or as a summary at the close of petitions already 
offered, or by itself in its own simple strength, it is a prayer 
ever rich in suggestion to hearts that seek after God. 


III.—p. 50. 


The use of the Doxology to the Lord’s Prayer in the Ameri- 
can Prayer-Book slightly differs from that in our own. It is 
found in the Prayer as used after the Absolution at Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and at the close of the Communion Office. 
It is also found in an “‘ Office of Institution of Ministers,” doubt- 
less on account of its eucharistic character. 
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But it is omitted in the Service for the Churching of Women 
and in the “ Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea,” though in our 
own book it is found in those Services. The omission in the 
Service for the Churching of Women is noteworthy, as showing 
that the American Revisers recognised the principle that it 
should be omitted wherever the Lord’s Prayer is preceded by 
the Lesser Litany. 

In the above-named Office of Institution we also find this 
interesting Preface to the Lord’s Prayer, somewhat on the 
ancient models, The Collect, “ Prevent us (Direct us—Am. 
Pr. Bk.), O Lord,” thus closes,—“ Through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Who hath taught us to pray unto Thee, O Almighty Father, in His 
prevailing name, and words, Our Father which art in heaven, &c.” 
It recalls the devout thought of the ancient preface, “ Divino 
Magisterio edocti, audemus dicere,” and of the present Scotch 
Communion Office, “As our Saviour Christ hath commanded 
and taught us, we are bold to say, Our Father, &c.” See p. 35. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RISE OF NON-COMMUNICATING ATTENDANCE 


Tue object of this study is to examine the 
- witness of the successive revisions of the Book of 
Common Prayer as to the practice of attending 
Holy Communion without actual participation ; 
and also to collect the opinions of some con- 
temporary English Churchmen whose evidence 
is available. 

The practice is one which very closely affects 
a true conception of Holy Communion. The 
old question is being revived, which was raised 
in the first years of the Reformation, as to 
whether celebrations of the Eucharist apart 
from Communion are a fulfilment of our Lord’s 
command, and it is held by some that the duty 
of Christian people is to be present at least 
every Sunday for the purpose of eucharistic 
worship, while actual reception may be in- 


frequent. 
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It is hoped that these pages may serve to 
throw light on the true mind of the Church of 
England on this matter, as witnessed by the 
history of her Communion Ofiice. 

A brief sketch of the earlier history of the 
practice of non-communicating attendance will 
be necessary as an introduction to what follows. 
It is not proposed to do more than state the 
facts, giving only sufficient detail to elucidate 
the discussions on this point, which the New 
Communion Office necessarily raised. 

Three facts are of special wey ae in the 
earlier history :— 

. The habit of attendance without reception 
was oe to Primitive Christianity. Re- 
ception by all is clearly indicated in Scripture 
(1 Cor. xi. 26-29), is implied in the words of 
the Didache! (mera oe TO euro Ova), and is 
explicitly stated by Justin Martyr? (4 diadoor 
Kal 4 MeTadyris aro TOV evxapirTnVevTwY EKaTTH 
yivera), Justin Martyr names on two occasions 
the distribution to “ each one” of those present, 
and even the sending of “this food” to those 


1 Didache, ce. x., cf. c ix., pydels d¢ payérw pnde mérw. . 
aN’ of Barris betes. 
2 Apol. i. c. 65-67. 
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who were absent. Neander,’ however, states 
that Marcion would have had Catechumens 
present at all the prayers, and therefore saw 
nothing offensive in their presence at the actual 
celebration without participating in it. 

2. A more rigid penitential system was de- 
veloped in the third and fourth centuries in 
consequence of the Novatianist and other con- 
troversies, and it is asserted that the Consvs- 
tentes, or highest class of penitents, were 
allowed to be present at the celebration with- 
out actual participation. Their privilege was 
evxiis udovns Kowwryra &rn Ovo, Kal TOTE éADciv eri TO 
Tédelov; and again, KOWWVHC AL Xopis T poo popas KQL 
ovrws éOciv emi TO Tédewov.” It is by no means 
certain what Kowwvrica xwpis mpormopas means, 
and Waterland* holds that it allows presence 
at the prayers only, but not presence at the 


1 History, i. pp. 446, 447 (Eng. trans., Torrey), Jerome on 
Gal. vi. 6 says, “Marcion hunc locum ita interpretatus est, ut 
putaret fideles et catechumenos simul orare debere.” Tertullian 
is alluding to such a custom when he says (Prescript. Heret. 
c. 4), “Inprimis quis catechumenus, quis fidelis incertum est : 
pariter adeunt, pariter audiunt, pariter orant, etiam ethnici si 
supervenerint,” words which clearly condemn such a practice. 

2 Concil. Ancyr., Canons IV. and VI., Labbe, vol. i. pp. 
1458 f. 

3 Doctrine of the Eucharist, pp. 421 f., Clarendon Press. 

F 
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apoopopa, or Oblation of the Gifts. Others, 
however, explain it as allowing presence at the 
tporpopa, but without offering any gift them- 
selves. This latter view is taken in the “ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities.”* It is there 
held that the Consistentes might be present 
at the whole service, but not make oblation or 
communicate. 

If this latter view be granted, a relaxation of 
primitive rule was allowed ; but it was always a 
mark of privation, and nothing is suggested of 
a normal habit, of a privilege to be cultivated 
and encouraged. On this point Dr. Hort speaks 
plainly : “There is no evidence for the practice 
in at least the first four centuries, except as a 
penal .privation inflicted on one class of peni- 
tents, or as a popular abuse rebuked by 
authority.” ” 

St. Chrysostom’s words confirm this view, 
even if they do not decide the dispute about 
the Consistentes. ‘Do-ye not hear the Deacon 

1 Vol. i. p. 416. Cf. Maskell, Ancient Lit. of the Church of 
England, p. 189 (3rd edition) : “All who were present at the 
service of the blessed Eucharist, except those under discipline, 


partook of the Communion.” 
2 Dr. Hort’s Life and Letters, vol. ii. pp. 338 f. 
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when he stands up and proclaims—As many 
among you as are under penance withdraw ? 
All that do not communicate are supposed to be 
under penance. . . . Why does the Deacon say, 
‘All ye that cannot pray, depart’? And why do 
you after that impudently stay? You are not 
one of those, you will say, but of those who may 
receive. . . . Every one who does not partake 
of the Mysteries is shameless and impudent to 
stand by all the while. You sing the hymn 
with the rest, and you profess yourself one of 
the worthy by your not departing with the 
unworthy. With what face then can you 
presume to stay, and yet not partake of the 
Table 2?” * 

The witness of the Apostolic Canons (VIII. 
and IX.) has been brought to support the early 
rise of this practice. ‘These particular Canons 
may date from the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, but their meaning is hardly doubtful. 
Canon IX. orders that “‘ All who enter church 
and hear the Scriptures, but do not remain for 
the Prayer and the Holy Reception, must be 
excommunicated, as occasioning disorder in the 


1 Homily III. in Ephes., Migne, vol. xi. p. 29. 
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Church.”* Here the word peradrmbu is that 
used by Justin Martyr (quoted above) after the 
significant word diadoos, After distribution 
comes reception, and it is at least a petitio 
principw to explain it of remaining while 
others received. In fact the Canon uses a 
particularly precise word, in order to enforce 
“the Apostolic discipline of the first Christians, 
described by St. Justin the Martyr.”* More- 
over, Canon VIII. makes this clear by using the 
verb meraraBo, in the sense of ‘‘ communicate.” 

3. The rapid rise of the practice was due to 
the large influx of barbarian tribes who, settling 
in their new homes in Southern Europe, quickly 
embraced Christianity. This was not a source 
of strength, but of weakness, and the natural 
shrinking, on the one hand, from admitting to 
reception but half-converted Christians, and, on 
the other, from pressing the strict rules of dis- 
cipline on those who did not receive, led to 


1 rdyras Tovs elovdyTas muorods Kal Tov ypadey dkovovras, ph Tapa- 


pévovras dé TH mpocevyy Kal Ty dryla meradiwWer, ws dratlas éuro.obyras 
TH exxdnoia apoplferOar xp} (Constit. Apostol. viii. 47, Ultzen’s 
ed. p. 241). Canon VIII. deals with a Bishop, Priest, or Deacon 
present, but not communicating. He is to be questioned—if 
necessary censured (cf. Cosin’s use of these Canons, on p. 112), 

2 Beveridge’s Works, vol. xii. p. 22. 
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this compromise which we call ‘“ Non-Com- 
municating Attendance.” But in the judgment 
of Archbishop Benson it “ tended to familiarity, 
with diminishing responsibility.” * 

At the same time the growing belief in the 
sacramental efficacy of Celebration apart from 
Communion, such as is implicitly censured in 
our Thirty-first Article,’ led to the idea that the 
- special grace of Holy Communion might be ob- 
tained in part at least without reception. In a 
word, Eucharistic Worship became separated 
from actual Communion. Thus, while frequent 
attendance was made compulsory, frequent Com- 
munion came to be discouraged, the ancient 
discipline was relaxed, and the primitive prac- 
tice forsaken.* 

That this question involved one of the greatest 
issues of the Reformation is clear from the in- 
quiries made of the Bishops by Cranmer (pro- 
bably) early in 1548, and from the answers 
received. They related mainly to the Mass, 


1 The Seven Grfts, p. 166. 

2 ‘Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was 
commonly said, that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits.” 

3 Cf. Bingham, Ant. xv. 4, 2. 
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whether it was for Sacrifice or Communion ; 
and whether Masses apart from Communion 
should be abolished. The answers dealt with 
the question, which lies at the very centre of 
our present subject, whether the Mass had any 
efficacy in itself alone apart from Communion, 
or whether the promised blessing was (nor- 
mally) tied to the individual act of Communion. 
About seven of the divines who were consulted 
denied any propitiatory virtue in the Mass, or 
any sacramental virtue whatever apart from 
reception, and they desired that Masses without 
Communion should cease." 

This is decisive evidence as to the general 
opinion and custom which had prevailed in the 
past, and as to the opinion and purpose of the 
men who were mainly responsible for the change 
that followed. 

The general practice is also clear from the 
fact that the Cornish rebels in 1549 demanded 


1 Gasquet, Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer, c. vi. ; 
ef. Burnet, Hist. of Ref., vol. ii. p. 127. One of the questions 
goes to the root of this inquiry—“ Whether one man’s receiving 
it can be useful to another.” Seventeen out of twenty-seven 
sent answers. Ten were on conservative lines, even in the 
matter of a vernacular service. 
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that the Mass be again celebrated, ‘“ without 
any man or woman communicating with the 
priests,” and said, “ We will have the Sacrament 
of the Altar but at Easter delivered to the 
people.”* This was the state of affairs which 
Cranmer and others set themselves to reform. 

Before proceeding to the witness of the suc- 
cessive revisions concerning the purpose of the 
Reformers, let us notice one special object which 
they clearly kept in view. 

There is no more obvious fact in the change 
wrought by the new services than that the 
Reformers encouraged a return to frequent 
Communion. It is not unnecessary to remind 
even educated Churchmen what our Prayer- 
Book enjoins in the three rubrics which deal 
with the subject. (1) Rubric 4 after the Com- 
munion Office directs all Priests and Deacons 
in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches and Col- 
leges “to receive the Communion with the 
Priest every Sunday at the least.” (2) Rubric 
8 after the Communion Office directs for the 
laity a minimum of “three times in the year, 


1 Cranmer’s Remains and Letters (Parker Soc.), pp. 169, 173 3 
see also Scudamore’s Not. Eucharist. p. 439 (2nd ed.). 
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of which Easter is to be one.” (3) The rubric 
before the Communion of the Sick directs 
curates to “diligently from time to time... 
exhort their parishioners to the often recewing 
of the Holy Communion, &c.” The whole tone 
of Exhortation II. bears out the same purpose. 
The aim of Cranmer and his helpers was to 
promote not merely frequent attendance, but 
“often recewing.” 

A study of the Service itself brings us to the 
same conclusion. ‘There is no word which hints 
at presence without reception after the Exhorta- 
tions. The structure of the Service leads up to 
actual Communion, and a Celebration is for- 
bidden unless there are communicants. 

In full harmony with this is the care taken 
in the Service of 1548 (afterwards incorporated 
into the Prayer-Book of 1549), to emphasise the 
need of due preparation. ‘This was necessary in 
order to correct any danger that might arise 
from the Exhortation to more frequent recep- 
tion. Instead of lowering the character of the 
Service by evading our Lord’s command to 
recewve the Sacrament, they sought to raise 
the standard of preparation, and so return to 
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the primitive ideal of frequent but worthy re- 
ception. 

This encouragement to frequent reception 
after due preparation does not prove that 
attendance without reception was forbidden, 
but it is a marked step in that direction, and 
it throws light upon the later stages of this 
discussion. 

Two things are beyond dispute. We shall 
see (1) that the custom was strongly dis- 
couraged in express terms from 1552 to 1662, 
and (2) that these words of discouragement, after 
standing in our Prayer-Book for over a hundred 
years, were removed at the last revision. 

But the reason for the removal is variously 
stated, and only careful weighing of what was 
said and done by those in authority during that 
century can enable us to arrive at the true 
reason. Was it in order to allow what had 
been previously forbidden? Or was it because 
the caution was no longer needed ? 

It is also clear that the old custom lingered 
at least for some time, and that Cranmer felt 
it absolutely necessary to proceed with caution. 
His opinion was that it would be inexpedient at 
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once to restore “the old Canons which command 
every man present to receive the Holy Com- 
munion with the Priest . . . which Canons, if 
they were now used, I fear that many would 
receive it unworthily.”* This accounts for the 
extreme care with which a service of prepara- 
tion was the very first thing provided. 


1 Cranmer’s Remains: Answer to Rebels (Parker Soc.), pp. 
169, 173; cf. Scudamore’s Not. Eucharist. p. 439. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST AND SECOND PRAYER-BOOKS 


WE may now commence to trace events starting 
from 1548. In this year a short English Ser- 
vice’ was added to the unchanged Latin Mass, 
which restored the cup to the laity, and pro- 
vided a service of immediate preparation, not 
for mere worshippers, but for intending com- 
municants. 

Two points in this service deserve notice, as 
witnessing to the desire for actual Communion, 
and to the caution felt to be needful in making 
the change. 

(a) After an Exhortation which warns against 
unworthy receiving, came this rubric, ‘‘ Here 
the Priest shall pause awhile, to see if any man 
will withdraw himself” After which followed 
our present Invitation, “‘ Ye that do truly, &ec.” 

(6) The Invitation closed as follows: “ Make 


1 The Order of the Communion, 1548. 
gr 
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your humble confession to Almighty God, and 
to His holy Church, here gathered together in 
His name, meekly kneeling, &c.” 

From (a) we learn that those who, from felt 
unworthiness, were unable to partake were 
given time to withdraw, their presence being 
at least discouraged. From (b) we learn that 
the actual Communion took place before ‘‘ His 
holy Church, here gathered, &c.” It does not 
appear necessary to take these words to mean 
that some remained who did not communicate, 
but the subsequent history of the clause makes 
it possible that we have in them an instance of 
Cranmer’s caution in this respect. 

In 1549 the above rubric was omitted and a 
stronger one substituted, making withdrawal to 
at least another part of the church compulsory. 
It occurs immediately before the Surswm Corda 
and the then undivided Prayer of Consecration. 
“Then so many as shall be partakers of the 
Holy Communion, shall tarry still in the quire, 
or wm some convenient place nigh the quire, 
the men on the one side, and the women 
on the other side. All other (that mind not 
to recewe the sard Holy Communion) shall de- 
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part out of the quire, except the Ministers and 
Clerks.” 

The mind of the compilers is made clear by 
the following question of Bishop Ridley in his 
Visitation (1550), whether any “ tarrieth in the 
quire after the offertory other than those that 
do communicate except clerks and ministers.” ! 

The same bishop caused the veil to be drawn 
so that no person should see but those that 
received. He further closed the iron grates of 
the quire on the north and south side that none 
might remain in the quire. ” 

It is significant that at the same date solitary 
Masses were stopped by a rubric forbidding a 
celebration, ‘‘ except there be some to communi- 
cate with the Priest.” * 


1 Bishop Ridley, Injunctions, &c., London, 1550. The words 
occur in one of a series of “Articles to be inquired of in the 
visitation of the Diocese of London” (Art. 40). One of the 
Injunctions orders the Lord’s Table to be placed “so that the 
minister with the communicants may have their place separated 
from the rest of the people” (Ridley, Works, p. 320, Parker 
Soc.). 

2 « After the Creed song he caused the vaile to be drawen that no 
person should see but those that receaued, and he closed the iron 
grates of the quire on the north and south side with brick and 
plaister, that none might remaine in at the quire” (Wriothesley’s 
Chronicle, vol, ii. p. 47, Camden Soc.). 

3 Liturg. Britan. pp. 231, 234 f., ed. Keeling. 
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Thus in 1549 we have (1) a distinct separa- 
tion of communicants from non-communicants, 
and a refusal to allow solitary Celebrations. 
(2) The allowed presence of ‘“ Ministers and 
Clerks” in the quire, even though not com- 
municating (presumably for the due perform- 
ance of the service), and the retention of the 
words, “and to His holy Church, &e.,” in con- 
nection with public confession of sin. To these 
may be added (3) the newly added names, 
“The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy Com- 
munion” in -the title of the service. Both 
emphasised reception as essential to due cele- 
bration. 

The effect of this is clear from the words of 
the Cornish rebels quoted above (pp. 86). The 
familiar solitary Masses began to give way to 
more frequent Communion, and these lovers of 
the old order protested against it. 

On the other hand, we have Bucer’s clear 
testimony in his Censura that the old habit 
still held with many. He refers to the pro- 
vision made in the Prayer-Book of 1549 fora 
Second Communion on the greater festivals; 
but fears lest what was intended to provide 
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for a second service when the church was 
too small, might lead to a misuse of the 
Sacrament. His advice is, “ ut qui communioni 
sunt presentes sacramentis quoque partici- 
pent” (Bucer’s Censura, xxvii. p. 495, Basil., 
1577). 

In 1552 the rubric of 1549 was removed. 
But our second Exhortation was then added, 
and it contained a much stronger prohibition of 
remaining without reception, unqualified by any 
reservation. It is to be remembered that this 
Exhortation was then read at the time of Com- 
munion. The passage is as follows: ‘And 
whereas ye offend God so sore, in refusing this 
holy Banquet, I admonish, exhort, and beseech 
you that unto this unkindness ye will not add 
any more. Which thing ye shall do if ye stand 
by as gazers and lookers on them that do com- 
municate, and be no partakers of the same your- 
selves. For what thing can this be accounted 
else than a further contempt and unkindness 
unto God. ‘Truly it is a great unthankfulness 
to say nay, when ye be called; but the fault is 
much greater, when men stand by, and yet will 
neither eat nor drink this Holy Communion 
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with other. I pray you what can this be else, 
but even to have the mysteries of Christ in 
derision. It is said unto all, ‘Take ye and eat,’ 
‘Take and drink ye all of this.’ ... Where- 
fore rather than ye should so do, depart you 
hence and give place to them that be godly 
disposed.” * 

It is clear that those who are unworthy to 
receive are the persons here in view, and not 
devout communicants who for some reason do 
not actually communicate. It is equally clear 
that such devout presence for worship without 
Communion is not in the mind of the revisers. 
Some exception would surely have been made 
had such presence been contemplated. The 
opening words also are clearly to the point: 
“We be come together at this time... to 
feed at the Lord’s Supper; unto the which, 
in God’s behalf, J bid you all that be here 
present.” | 

At the same date (1552) the word Mass, which 
had become inseparably linked to the medizeval 
idea of the Celebration, was dropped, and only 
those names which implied actual partaking 


1 Liturg. Britan. p. 192, ed. Keeling. 
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were retained. Again, in the Invitation, the 
words “to Thy holy Church” were altered to 
“before this Congregation,” a change which 
probably signified that so solemn a confession 
should be made to God alone. They thus re- 
mained till 1662. 

At this date then (1552), we have the most 
distinct disapproval of the presence of persons 
unfit to partake, and the rubric expressly per- 
mitting the Ministers and Clerks to remain was 
removed. There is also an entire absence of any 
encouragement to the thought that eucharistic 
worship is possible apart from Communion. 

Article XXVI. of 1553 bears upon these 
significant features in the service. ‘‘ The 
Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be 
gazed upon, or to be carried about, but that 
we should duly (rite) use them.” The word 
rite suggests that there is a certain order laid 
down which must be observed, or we do not 
fulfil Christ’s ordinance. Article XXVIII. states 
what this proper ritual is: “‘T'o such as rightly 


1 The name “ Eucharist” was used at this date in the Latin of 
Art. XXVIII, and still remains there, though in the English 
translation we find “Supper of the Lord.” It fitly sums up the 
thought of the first prayer of Thanksgiving after Communion. 

G 
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(rite again‘), worthily, and by faith recewe the 
same, the Bread which we break is a partaking 
of the Body of Christ, and likewise the Cup of 
Blessing is a partaking of the Blood of Christ.” 
The Lord’s command is to break the bread, to 
bless the cup, and to receive them: that is the 
“due use” (te utt) which our Church alone 
recognises, and worship without reception is not 
a fulfilment of the command, “Do this, in re- 
membrance of Me.” 

The following conversation is taken from the 
ninth examination of Archdeacon Philpot by 
Bishop Bonner and his chaplains in 1555. 
Philpot was at the time imprisoned in the 
Bishop’s “‘ Coal-house,” and was afterwards 
burned at Smithfield. He was one of the 
leading Reformers, and he doubtless reflects 
their opinions on this subject. 

Archdeacon Philpot, in answer to the Mass- 
Priest’s “apish reason” that if there were no 
Sacrament when the Priest alone received, then 
Baptism would be no Sacrament when only one 


1 Of. the use of rite in a similar sense in Articles XXVL., 
XXVIIL, XXXIIIL., and especially XXXVI. It always seems to 
denote the observance of due external order, as distinguished from 
digne and cum fide. Recte appears to combine both ideas of ex- 
ternal order and internal qualification, Cf, Art. XIX.and XXVII, 
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was baptized, points to Scripture precedent in 
the case of Baptism, and challenges his oppo- 
nents to find one in the case of Communion. 
He refers to Philip's baptism of the Ethiopian 
(Acts viii.) On the other hand he quotes 
“Take ye, and eat ye,” as addressed to all 
present, adding, ‘‘ Wherefore, as many as be 
present and do not communicate break God’s 
command in not receiving the same. And the 
Minister is no true Minister that doth not dis- 
tribute the Sacrament as Christ did to all that 
are present. And where God’s word is trans- 
gressed there is not Christ present, and con- 
sequently it is no Sacrament.” 

Harpsfield. “ What! would you have it no 
Sacrament without it be a Communion ?” 

Phulpot. “1 make it not so, but God’s express 
word teacheth me so; yea, also all the ancient 
writers.”* A quotation follows from St. Chry- 
sostom’s Homily, to which reference has been 
already made. We are not here concerned so 
much with the validity of the arguments, as 
with the witness to fact, z.e. to the belief and 
purpose of the Reformers. 


1 Philpot, Writings, pp. 96 f., Parker Soc. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ELIZABETHAN DIVINES 


In 1558 matters returned to the position which 
the reign of Mary had disturbed. The second 
Prayer-Book, with its stern prohibition against 
“gazers and lookers” unaltered, was taken as 
the basis of the new Book, and in 1563 and 
1571 the Articles quoted above were also con- 
firmed. Presence without reception, even at a 
distance and in isolation from the faithful, was 
sternly discouraged as an aggravation of neglect. 

This trend of thought appears clearly in the 
writings of Elizabeth’s reign, but there is also 
undoubted testimony that the old use still 
lingered on. 

Both points are seen in a correspondence 
between Archbishop Parker and Grindal, who 
was then Bishop of London. Parker had 
advised that, as an Office appointed on the 
cessation of the Plague was an Eucharistic 


roo 
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Office, the Holy Communion should then be 
celebrated, that the clergy of the Church of 
St. Paul's with the Magistrates and others 
might communicate. 

Grindal’s reply, like the Archbishop’s sug- 
gestion, recognises Communion as convenient 
for the Eucharistic Service, but he also points 
out a danger from the still prevailing custom 
of the people. He says, “If the Communion 
be ministered at Paul’s, it will be done so 
tumultuously and gazingly, by means of the 
infinite multitude that will resort thither to 
see, that the rest of the action will be dis- 
ordered ; and therefore I think it shall be good 
to remain in suspense till we talk with more.” ? 

Bishop Guest took a leading part in the 
revision of this reign, being appointed to take 
Parker's place, who was absent through sick- 
ness. His testimony has, therefore, great value. 
He defended the dividing of the Communion 
Service into two parts, quoting in favour of 
this the words of Dionysius the Areopagite— 
“They only did remain that did receive.” ’ 


1 Grindal’s Remains (Parker Soc.), p. 267. 
2 Cardwell, Conf. p. 51. Cf. Dionys. De czlest. Hier. c. 3. 
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We are not here concerned with the wisdom 
of making a more decided break for withdrawal, 
but the Bishop’s defence of such a break touches 
both the points above named. It is a witness 
to the old custom, and to the desire for its 
abolition. 

Bishop Jewel’s ‘‘ Apology” was published in 
1562. It was recognised as ‘‘the Apology of 
the Church of England,’* was “approved by 
the allowance and authority of the Queen, and 
published by the consent of the Bishops and 
others.”” It was, moreover, ordered to be 
placed in churches for several reigns. It would 
be hard to name a weightier witness for that 
age. 

Jewel-says, ‘‘ Neither was there any Christian 
at that which did communicate alone, while 
others looked on. For so did Callixtus in times 
past decree that, after the consecration was 
finished, all should communicate, except they 
had rather stand without the church doors, 
because thus (saith he) did the Apostles 


1 Canon 35 (1604). “As the Apology of the Church of Eng- 
land confesseth.” 


2 Burnet, op. cit. p. 24. 
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appoint.”* He goes on to prove in various 
ways that in ancient times non-communicating 
attendance was not permitted. 

It should be remembered that the correctness 
of this appeal to antiquity does not affect the 
present stage of inquiry. Jewel clearly dis- 
approves of the medizval custom, disbelieves 
its antiquity, and makes no distinction in 
favour of otherwise regular communicants. 

Hooker’s witness takes us on to the close of 
the reign (A.D. 1597). He clearly speaks of 
what was then becoming a general custom, 
approves of it, and makes no exception for the 
case of habitual devout communicants who 
might desire to remain for worship apart from 
Communion. “I ask them,” he says, “on 
which side unity is broken; whether on theirs 
that do depart, or on theirs that, being left 
behind, do communicate. First, in the one, 
it is not denied that they may have reasonable 
cause of departure, and that then even they 
are delivered from just blame. Of such kind, 
of course, two are allowed, namely, danger of 
impairing health, and necessary business re- 


1 Jewel’s Apology (Parker Soc.), pp. 62, 63. 
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quiring our presence elsewhere. And may not 
a third cause, which is unfitness at the present 
time, detain us as lawfully back as either of 
these two? True it is that we cannot alto- 
gether excuse ourselves, for that we ought to 
prevent this, and do not. . . . There is in all 
the Scripture of God no one syllable which 
shall condemn communicating among a few 
when the rest are departed from them.”* The 
testimony is here so thoroughly undesigned, 
that its value as evidence of prevailing custom 
is very great. -Hooker’s third cause proves that 
communicants feeling themselves to be unfit at 
the tume (together with those whom weak health 
deterred from actual reception) were at that 
date supposed to leave the church just as did 
the other non-communicants. 

The Second Book of Homilies was published 
by authority in 1563. The “Homily of the 
worthy receiving and reverend esteeming of 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ” contains ample confirmation of the 
more private testimony given above. “Our 
loving Saviour hath ordained and established 

1 Kecles. Pol., Bk. v. ch. 68, § 10. 
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the remembrance of His great mercy expressed 
in His passion, in the institution of His 
heavenly Supper, where every one of us must 
be guests and not gazers, eaters and not lookers, 
feeding ourselves and not hiring others to feed 
for us. To this His commandment forceth us. 
. . . So then of necessity we must ourselves be 
partakers of this table, and not beholders of 
others.” 

There are two pieces of evidence which at 
first sight may seem to indicate a different 
purpose. (1) In 1563 the Lower House of 
Convocation presented a petition to the Upper 
House that the following order might be made: 
“That no person abide within the church, un- 
less he do communicate; that is, they shall 
depart immediately after the Exhortation be 
ended, and before the confession of the com- 
municants.”' It is undoubted that the Bishops 
refused to make this order, and it is suggested 
that their refusal was the result of their dis- 
approval of the new rule. 

1 Strype’s Annals, i, p. 508 (Clarendon Press). The time 


indicated in the service is to be noticed, for it strengthens 
the case for a break being recognised at that point. See pp. 117/. 
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Before accepting this explanation it is well 
to recall the fact that this was in 1563, the 
year following the publication of Jewel’s 
“Apology,” and that in the same year both 
the Thirty-Nine Articles and Second Book of 
Homilies (all quoted above) were put forth. 
It is therefore a somewhat daring suggestion 
that the Upper House wished to discountenance 
what was at the very time being pressed on 
men’s obedience by Church authority. It 
would, moreover, have been to express dissent 
from the plain warning of the Communion 
Office. Some other explanation must at least 
be sought for. 

The request affords further evidence that the 
Exhortation was being evaded. Some would 
have made more stringent rules. Others wisely 
desired to effect the change by more moral 
persuasion. ‘The Lower House chose the former 
alternative, and proposed more heroic measures. 
We may assume that the Upper House preferred 
the latter course. It was not, they might well 
think, a matter for compulsion, but for gradual 
education. In their judgment, the attempt 
made in the words of Jewel’s “ Apology,” the 
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Articles, and the Homilies, might at least have 
a fair trial before more stringent measures 
were adopted. And the result justified this 
decision. 

Moreover, this explanation is confirmed by 
the fact that the request was one of several 
which prayed for severer discipline, and which 
were all rejected. It was not a difference of 
opinion as to the actual rule, but as to the best 
manner of obtaining its observance. Strype 
reerets that certain articles propounded at the 
same time by the Archbishop were not made 
law, but adds, “Many of these things would 
not go down with the looseness of that age, 
and it was feared to give the Church too much 
power; and vice cared not for restraint.”* It 
would hardly be fair to contend that the 
Upper House in rejecting’ these articles con- 
doned the “looseness” and “vice” of that 
age | 

(2) Another piece of evidence deserves our 
brief notice. Harding in his controversy with 
Jewel makes the following reference to a sermon 
preached by the Bishop at St. Paul’s Cross: 


1 Strype’s Annals, i. p. 507 (Clarendon Press). 
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“Verily, it appeareth by his sermon that all 
the people ought to receive, or to be driven out 
of the Church.” Had this referred to ejection 
from the building during Communion, Jewel 
could not have answered as he did: “ You 
know that this is neither the doctrine nor the 
practice of our Church.” For the discourage- 
ment of non-communicating attendance was 
certainly the doctrine, and was at least aimed 
at as the practice of the Church. But Jewel 
explains himself by a reference to ancient 
authority : “‘ Howbeit the ancient doctors have 
both taught so, and also practised the same. 
Anacletus saith: ‘After the consecration is 
ended, let all receive, wnless they will be thrust 
out of the Church.”* The reference is to the 
severe discipline exercised towards non-com- 
municants in earlier ages. They were not 
thrust out of the church doors, but out of the 
Church itself, 7.e. excommunicated. 

Moreover, Jewel is not likely in 1565 to 
have contradicted what he wrote in 1562, or 


1 Jewel’s Works : Sermon at Paul’s Cross, and Reply to Hupdies 
(Parker Soc.), pp. 3 ff. and 104 fL Cf. Jewel’s Defence of the 
Apology (Parker Soc.), pp. 472-478. 
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what had been issued by authority in 1563. 
The point of dispute was not presence or with- 
drawal at a certain point of the service, but 
the formal excommunication of habitual non- 
communicants, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LAST REVISION 


WE now pass to the next century, from Tudor 
to Stuart times, and the careful inquirer will 
seek at this period for traces of reaction in such 
matters as this from what has been termed 
Puritan innovation. Many of the leading 
Elizabethan divines had much sympathy with 
Puritan views, but matters were very different 
in the succeeding age. A new stage, therefore, 
is reached in this inquiry, suggesting the possi- 
bility of a change of mind. 

The 18th and goth Canons (published 1604) 
deal with the prevention of irreverent conduct 
and disturbances at public worship. With this 
purpose in view, churchwardens are to see that 
“None, either man, woman, or child, of what 
calling soever, shall depart out of the church 
during the tume of service or sermon, without 
some reasonable and just cause” (Canon 18). 


IIo 
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It is further ordered that they “should there 
continue the whole time of divine service.” 

At first sight this looks like a reversal of 
the previous order. But the mention of with- 
drawal during the sermon is a guide to the 
meaning of the rule. Non-communicants would 
not be likely to choose such a time for with- 
drawal. Moreover, if, as has been suggested, 
these Canons referred to the compulsory pre- 
sence of non-communicants, they would compel 
the presence of those “ gazers and lookers,” 
whom both Liturgy and Homily condemned. 
Truly a reductio ad absurdum! 

We note in passing that these Canons bring 
up a question which will shortly demand in- 
quiry, viz., whether there is, or is not, a break 
in our service sufficient to allow the removal of 
non-communicants without breach of the Canon. 
The sermon and public notices prove the in- 
tended presence of non-communicating adults 
and children up to the end of the sermon.* 

Bishop Andrewes is our next witness, and he 


1 Of. the Baptismal Office. “Ye shall call upon him to hear 
sermons.” The sermon is for all, whether communicants or not, 
and so are the notices. 
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is one of the best types of English Churchmen. 
At the close of his fourth sermon on “The 
Resurrection” he compares the Lord’s Supper 
(as Cudworth’ did in a later age) with the 
Peace-offering of the Jews. Preaching on 
Easter Day, 1609, he says: “There hath not 
these 1600 years this day passed without a 
peace-offering, and the law of the peace-oftering 
is, he that offers it must take his part of it, eat 
of it, or it doth him no good. . . . Then can 
it not be but a great grief to a Christian heart 
to see many this day give Christ’s peace the 
hearing, and there is all: hear it, and then turn 3 
their backs on it; every man go his way, and 
forsake his peace; instead of seeking it, shun 
it; and of pursuing, turn away from it.” * 

It would be fair to hold that these words in 
themselves meant no more than withdrawal to 
another part of the church to worship without 
reception, though in the Bishop’s view this 
could “do him no good.” However, the 
Bishop’s meaning is made quite clear in a 


1 Cudworth’s True Notion of the Lord’s Supper. He contended 
from the analogy of the Peace-offering that the Lord’s Supper 
was a feast after and upon a Sacrifice. 

2 Andrewes’ Sermons, Lib, Anglo-Cath. Theol., vol. ii. p. 251. 
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Service for Consecrating Churches which he 
drew up in 1620 for the consecration of a 
church in his diocese of Winchester, and 
which is the form still generally used. The 
existence of some kind of brief break in the 
service for the purpose of withdrawal is here 
plainly recognised: ‘‘ After these prayers are 
ended, the Lord Bishop takes his seat apart 
where he was before, and all the people not 
intending to communicate are dismissed, and 
the doors shut.”' This shutting of the doors 
is, of course, to exclude non-communicants, 
not to compel their presence, though it is 
not unnecessary to call attention to the fact. 
(See on Canons 18 and 90 above.) 

Again, in a letter to Bellarmine (ob. 1621), 
Bishop Andrewes states his estimate of the value 
of remaining (however devoutly) to pray, but 
not to receive. “It is (he says) a Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, and the law of that kind of sacrifice is 
this, that the offerer must partake of it by 
taking and eating as the Saviour enjoined, for 
your ‘partaking by prayer’ is modern and new- 


1 “ Populusque wniversus non communicaturus dimittitur, eb 
Porta clauditur.” Forme of Consecration of a Ohurch or Chapell, 
exemplified by the R.R.F. in God, Lancel. Andrewes. 

H 
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fangled, much newer even than your private 
Masses.” * 

The writer is not aware of any direct evidence 
from Archbishop Laud, who was made Bishop 
in 1621. Indirect evidence may, however, be 
gained from the treatment which this custom 
received in the Scotch Liturgy of 1637. Laud 
himself would have preferred “to take the 
English Liturgy without any variation” for the 
use of Scotland,’ but he was appointed to assist 
Wren, and he did review and approve the book 
which Bishops Maxwell and Wedderburn drew 
up. In this book the Exhortation against mere 
‘“‘oazers and lookers” remains unaltered, save 
that one or two phrases are changed, certainly 
not in the direction of omitting “ reception.” ® 
Laud’s view may also be gathered from that of 
Wren, who was associated with him in this 
work, and whose words are quoted below. It 
is, therefore, a very material fact to the in- 
quiry, that in 1637 that stern protest was 
left apparently unchallenged, and certainly 


1 Respons. ad Bell. p. 250, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol. 

2 Laud, Hist. of Trials and Troubles, p. 168. 

3 “Tt is your duty to receive,” becomes, “ to celebrate and receive.” 
In another place the fact is emphasised that some refuse to 
“receive” what is “offered unto them,” 
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unchanged. Two years later, in 1639, we find 
Bishop Montague directing his clergy as fol- 
lows: “That no non-communicant come in 
among them, no boys, girls, or gazers be suf- 
fered to look in as at a play.”?} 


We come now to the final stage of this 
inquiry—the Savoy Conference and the last 
revision. The Puritan objections to the Prayer- 
Book and its practical use, were not likely to 
have omitted such a point as non-communi- 
eating attendance if there had been any doubt 
about it. But. neither their objections, includ- 
ing the “eight sinful particulars,” nor the 
Bishop’s replies, make any allusion whatever 
to the subject. On this point, at any rate, 
Baxter and his friends were satisfied. 

The reason for this is abundantly clear from 
the private writings of Bishops Cosin, Wren, 
and Morley. It is a simple fact that this period 
of “‘ Catholic reaction ” against ‘‘ Puritan innova- 
tion” is marked by quite as strong and un- 
qualified condemnation of non-communicating 
attendance as in the Elizabethan age. But 


1 Scudamore, Communion of the Laity, p. 112. 
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there is this great difference. In that age the 
custom still lingered; in the Caroline age it 
had wholly disappeared. 

Bishop Cosin, in his “‘ Notes on the Book of 
Common Prayer,” refers to the prohibition 
which then stood in the LExhortation, and 
speaks of it as ‘“‘a religious invective added 
here against the lewd and irreligious custom 
of the people then nursed up in Popery, to be 
present at the Communion, and let the Priests 
communicate for them all; from whence arose 
the abuse of private Masses, a practice so re- 
pugnant to the Scripture and to the use of 
the Primitive Church, that not any but the 
Romish Church throughout all the Christian 
world are known to use it, as the Greek, Syrian, 
Armenian, and Kthiopian Liturgies do testify ; 
nay, the Roman Liturgy itself is herein full 
against the Roman practice.” * 

It may be fairly said that these words do not 
forbid a devout worshipper to remain for prayer 
without reception. That may be so, but it does 
not seem to have been Cosin’s view, for in 1652, 

1 Cosin’s Works, vol. v. p. 99, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol. He 


goes on to quote the 9th Apostolic Canon and St. Chrysostom’s 
Homily, both of which have been already referred to. 
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writing at the request of Hyde an account of 
our services for the purpose of giving foreign 
Christians a just idea of our worship, he says 
that “ After the Offertory those who are not about 
to communicate with us are sent out.”* (Note 
the Latin: Postea [sc. peracto Offertorio] qui 
nobiscum communicaturi non sunt emittuntur 
foras, i.e. are dismissed out of doors.) It is 
well known that Cosin was the predominant 
spirit at the last revision, when the warning 
was omitted. 

Bishop Wren presided at this revision. His 
words, written in 1660, confirm those of Cosin 
that the custom had now died out, and state 
expressly why in his opinion the Exhortation, 
warning against remaining without partaking, 
should be left out: ‘‘ Now for that Exhortation 
(he says) it would be well considered whether 
it shall not now be quite left out for divers 
reasons.” One of these reasons is that ‘To 
stand by as gazers and lookers-on is now wholly 
out of use in all parishes; and the non-com- 
municants generally do use to depart without 


1 Cosin’s Works, vol. iv. p. 359: The work is entitled Regni 
Angliz Religio Catholica, Prisca, Casta, Defxcata. 
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bidding.” * The words “ without bidding” must 
of themselves suggest the true explanation of 
the important omission made two years later. 
If they left “without bidding,” then the words 
of stern disapproval were now obsolete,—Bishop 
Wren plainly states that this was at least his 
own reason for desiring the omission. 

Bishop Morley, another reviser, says, ‘‘ None 
were permitted to be present . . . in the primi- 
tive Church . . . nor are not in Protestant 
Churches at this day, but such as are receivers 
and partakers of it. . . . But that which was 
not lawful and counted a prophanation in the 
primitive Church is now in the Romish not 
only counted lawful, but meritorious. I mean 
the standing by and looking on the Celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, or the Masse (as they call 
it) without receiving of it.” ? 


Three changes bearing on this practice were 
made in 1662, when the Savoy Conference had 
failed to produce any agreement :— 

(1) The words of Exhortation II. against 

1 Bishop Jacobson, Fragmentary Illustrations of the History of 


the Book of Common Prayer from MSS., p. 78. 
2 Bishop Morley’s Vindication of Argument from Sense, p. 18. 
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“gazers and lookers” were omitted; and the 
Exhortation was ordered to be read on the 
previous Sunday. 

(2) The words of the Invitation, “make your 
humble confession to Almighty God before this 
congregation here gathered together in His holy 
name,” were also omitted. See pp. 91 f, 97. 

(3) A new rubric was added before Exhorta- 
tion III. (ze. after the Prayer for the Church 
Militant), directing the “convenient placing” 
at this point of intending communicants. 

(1) The omission of the warning against 


? 


“oazers and lookers” must have been due to 
one of two causes: either (a) the revisers 
desired to allow the presence of non-communi- 
cants, 2.e. to sanction, or at least to leave the 
door open for the revival of, non-communicating 
attendance ; or (b) they felt that, though the 
custom was not “‘permitted” (see Bishop Morley), 
yet as it had ceased to exist, the warning was no 
longer needed, and therefore might be cut out.' 

In favour of (a) no evidence is forthcoming 


1 It is true that the change of day on which this Exhortation 
is to be read necessitated the omission of the warning at that 
place. But this does not really affect the argument, for it might 
have been inserted elsewhere. 
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that such was the opinion or desire of those 
who conducted the last revision. On this point 
they were at one with Cranmer and Ridley, 
Jewel and Hooker, Andrewes and Laud. 

In favour of (b) is the fact that it is the 
logical outcome of the history just traced. 
Moreover, it receives final confirmation from 
the second and third changes, which we must 
next consider. 

(2) The words omitted in the Invitation 
might quite naturally refer to public as con- 
trasted with more private confession. 

But the partial concession to old custém in 
the sixteenth century, and the cautious treat- 
ment that it received, at least make it probable 
that it was retained with some reference to the 
presence of a wider congregation. The custom 
of remaining without receiving had now, how- 
ever, died out, leading Churchmen had no word 
of regret for its decease, and in omitting this 
phrase they gave it decent burial. 

(3) The third change is important as being 
material to the question which is often asked— 
Does our Service recognise any break at which 
non-communicants may retire? It certainly is 
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not constructed on primitive models if it does 
not, for there is no feature more clearly marked 
in the Greek Liturgies than the Dismissal of 
Catechumens and Penitents, resulting in the 
well-known divisions, Missa Catechumenoruwm 
and Missa Fidelium. 

The arguments for such a break being allow- 
_able in our Service (if necessary) are as 
follows :— 

(a) The example of the early Liturgies, which 
our Reformers avowedly consulted, points clearly 
in this direction. See the rubrics of 1548 and 
1549 (pp. 91 ff), where the break is certainly 
recognised. 

(6) Rubric I. after Communion directs that 
the service shall cease, “if there be no Com- 
munion,” at “the end of the general Prayer 
(for the whole state of Christ’s Church, &c.), 
together with one or more of these Collects 

. concluding with the blessing.” Thus when 
there is to be no Communion, or when less than 
three present themselves, a break is expressly 
indicated after that Prayer. 

(c) If it be allowed that the practice of at- 
tendance without reception had died out in 
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1662, and that no need of further warning 
against it was necessary, it is clear that some 
pause must occur in the Service. The last- 
named rubric of itself suggests the time for 
withdrawal, and it is at that precise point that 
in 1662 the following rubric emphasising that 
pause was added. “At the time of the Cele- 
bration of the Communion, the communicants 
being conveniently placed for the receiving of 
the holy Sacrament, the Priest shall say this 
Exhortation.” * 

(d) The custom of more than three hundred 
years confirms this view. The pause for a 
withdrawal may sometimes have been unduly 
emphasised ; but the presence of habitual non- 
communicants and of children, who certainly 
are intended to “hear sermons,’ and without 
whose presence notices could hardly be called 
public, points to a necessary pause which the 
structure of the Service allows. This pause is 
known to have been habitually made. 


It is therefore beyond dispute that the history 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries proves 


1 Cf. Bishop Guest’s desire for a marked division of the 
Service, p. 101. 
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the intention of compilers and revisers to dis- 
courage the presence at the actual Celebration 
of all who were unworthy to receive, and who 
could be spoken of as gazers and lookers-on. 
Moreover, the inquiry has revealed no public 
or private document which suggests that they 
intended to qualify this order for habitual com- 
municants under certain circumstances. ‘The 
predominant purpose was to emphasise reception 
as essential to due celebration. Whatever may 
be said on other grounds in favour of a relaxa- 
tion of this rule, neither Prayer- Book, nor 
Articles, nor Homilies, nor private writings 
suggest that it was in the mind of any of 
those who compiled and revised the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


CHAPTER V 
THE COMMUNION OFFICE 


Ir will make our inquiry more complete, if we 
collect from the Communion Office the nume- 
rous expressions which show that our Service, 
from Exhortation III. onwards, is compiled for 
communicants only. 

The Service is described as “The Order for 
the Administration of the Lord’s Supper or 
Holy Communion,” a title which in itself sug- 
gests both the essential character of the rite, 
and the true mode of celebrating it. 

Passing on to the Exhortations, we should 
compare the words of the rubric before Exhor- 
tation I., ‘“‘ when the Minister giveth warning for 
the celebration of the Holy Communion,” with 
the Exhortation itself, ‘‘ Dearly beloved, ... I 
purpose through God’s assistance to administer 
to all such, &c.” In other words, ‘“ celebration ” 
implies “‘ administration.” 

In the same Exhortation I. we find the fol- 


124 
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lowing phrases, all contemplating reception,— 
“To be by them received in remembrance of 
His meritorious Cross and Passion.” ‘ Which 
being so divine and comfortable a thing to 
them who receive it worthily.” “Our spiritual 
food and sustenance in that holy Sacrament.” 
“Such a heavenly Feast.” “Be received as 
worthy partakers of that holy Table.” “For 
otherwise the recewwing of the holy Communion 
doth nothing else but increase your damnation.” 
“Lest after the taking of that holy Sacrament 
the devil enter into you.” 

In Exhortation IJ. we find,—“I intend. . . 
to celebrate the Lord’s Supper: untowhich . . . 
I bid you all that are here present.” ‘There 
lacketh nothing but the guests to sit down.” 
“They that refused the feast in the Gospel.” 
‘“As ye love your own salvation, that ye will 
be partakers of this holy Communion.” ‘ When 
ye wilfully abstain from the Lord’s Table, and 
separate from your brethren who come to feed 
on the banquet of that most heavenly food.” 
Thus the first two Exhortations (to be read after 
the Sermon) distinctly assume the presence of 
non-communicants. 
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A rubric before Exhortation III. directs that 
“the Communicants” be now “conveniently 
placed for the recewing of the holy Sacra- 
ment,” and reasons have been given above for 
regarding this as the time for the withdrawal of 
non-communicants. This is confirmed by the 
fact that from this point the Service changes 
from being a service of general preparation, 
to one which is designed for communicants 
only. 

Exhortation III. contains a final warning 
against unworthy receiving. Intending com- 
municants must examine themselves “before 
they presume to eat of that bread and drink of 
that cup.” But no blessing is hinted at save for 
the actual receiver,—“The benefit is great if 
with a true penitent heart and lively faith we 
recewe that holy Sacrament.” ‘So shall ye be 
meet partakers of those holy mysteries.” 

It is true that Exhortation III. contemplates 
the possibility of the presence of those unworthy 
to receive. But the history of the words ex- 
plains this. In 1548 and 1549 it was read be- 
fore the pause ordered at those dates for the 
withdrawal of non-communicants (see pp. 91 ff.) ; 
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in its present position it is a searching ap- 
peal to those who are intending to communi- 
cate (“ye that mind to come”), lest any of 
them should be coming lightly to the Lord’s 
Table. 

The short invitation is addressed “to them 
that come to receive the holy Communion,” and 
they are invited to “draw near with faith, and 
take this holy Sacrament to [their] comfort.” 
The “ comfort” is closely linked to the “ taking,” 
and no benefit is promised apart from it. 

The general confession is made “in the name 
of all those that are minded to receive the holy 
Communion”; and ‘the people” who are to 
kneel with the minister and say the Confession 
are clearly the intending communicants, and 
not, aS some suggest, any others who may 
choose to be present. This meaning of “the 
people” is further evident from the use of the 
words in a subsequent rubric, where the minister 
is directed to deliver the Bread and Wine “ to 
the people also in order.” 


1 The theory that “the people” in this part of the Service are 
the congregation as a whole, whether communicating or not, 
thus entirely breaks down, for the Sacrament is certainly not 
to be delivered to them “in order” into their hands. 
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The expressive words of the “Prayer of 
humble access” are to be said “in the name of 
all them that shall receive the Communion,” and 
the prayer is that we may “‘ eat the flesh of Thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and drink His blood,” 
that is, as we fulfil His command in recewing 
the bread and wine. We may compare the 
words of the Church Catechism,—“‘The strength- 
ening and refreshing of our souls by the Body 
and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the 
Bread and Wine”; and again, the outward 
part in the Sacrament is described as “Bread 
and Wine, which the Lord hath commanded to 
be received.” 

In the solemn ‘Prayer of Consecration” it 
is said, that our Lord “did institute, and in His 
Holy Gospel command us to continue a per- 
petual memory of that His precious death,” and 
then follows what is the only petition in the 
whole Prayer of Consecration, “Grant that we 
recewing these Thy creatures of bread and wine, 
according to Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s 
holy institution, in remembrance of His death 
and passion, may be partakers of His most 
blessed Body and Blood.” 
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The Lord’s Prayer is repeated by “the 
people” with the Priest. Here again a distinc- 
tion has been pressed between the congregation 
and the communicants, the former being “the 
people.” The two alternative prayers that 
follow leave no doubt as to who “the people” 
are; for those who say “Our Father” im- 
mediately after use the words “we who are 
partakers of this holy Communion.” This can 
hardly mean habitual communicants though not 
now partaking, for the next prayer is more 
explicit, ‘We most heartily thank Thee, for 
that Thou dost vouchsafe to feed us, who have 
duly recewed these holy mysteries, with the 
spiritual food, &c.” It would have been easy 
to frame these petitions so as to include devout 
non-communicants had their presence been 
contemplated. 

It will be noticed that all the above quota- 
tions come from parts of the Service which 
are the special outcome of the Reformation. 
They afford, therefore, a confirmation of the 
general conclusion which has been drawn in 
this review, that the intention of the Reformers 


was to frame a service which should not be 
I 
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suitable for worshippers in general (save at the 
earlier part), but for communicants only. 


Again, if the idea of worship apart from 
actual Communion had been present to the 
mind of the Revisers of 1662, the Marriage 
Service is one where such a celebration could 
have been substituted for actual Communion ; 
but in 1662, when compulsory Communion at 
the Service was abolished, there is no such 
suggestion, but the newly-married are reminded 
that “it is convenient” for them “to receive 
the holy Commumon at the time of their mar- 
riage, or at the first opportunity after their 
mariage.” 

The same direction is given for women at 
their Thanksgiving after childbirth. In both 
these cases it was felt that to press actual 
Communion was unwise; but if the Lord’s 
Supper had been ordained as a service of wor- 
ship for non-communicants as well as for com- 
municants, this difficulty might have been 
avoided without the omission of the Sacra- 
ment. 


Lastly, in the rubric on Spiritual Communion 
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after the Communion of the Sick, the sick 
person is assured that “if he do truly repent 
him of his sins, and stedfastly believe that 
Jesus Christ hath suffered death upon the Cross 
for him, and shed His Blood for his redemp- 
tion, earnestly remembering the benefits he 
hath thereby, and giving Him hearty thanks 
therefore, he doth eat and drink the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ profitably to his 
Soul’s health, although he do not receive the 
Sacrament with his mouth.” 

It will be observed that here again it is not 
a Celebration without reception that is directed 
as a substitute for full Communion, but a simple 
instruction’ to the sick man that, provided 
there be “just impediment” to Communion, 
the penitent and believing soul may rest as- 
sured that he receives the full benefits of the 
Sacrament. Yet surely here, if at any time, a 
Celebration without reception would give special 
comfort. Such a treatment of the case irre- 
sistibly suggests that the Reformers did not 
believe in Celebration without reception as a 
means of grace ordained by Christ, or they 


1 “The Curate shall instruct him.” 
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would not have denied the sick man the com- 
fort of it. 


We conclude that the witness of the suc- 
cessive revisions of our Services is plainly 
against anything approaching to habitual attend- 
ance without reception. This does not mean 
that there may not be occasional cases of special 
exception; but the inquiry from history. has 
elicited the unequivocal reply, that our greatest 
divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies did not regard the Eucharist as ordained 
by Christ to be an occasion for even the most 
devout worship apart from actual Communion. 
For such worship the Church has provided 
other Services of singular fitness and beauty, 
and to encourage any such subordinate use of 
Holy Communion is at least to encourage what 
neither the Church of England has allowed, nor 
our Lord Himself ordained. 
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